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Are General Fire Insurance Carriers 







Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... nett teen eee eee Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................2.06. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ................... Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..................... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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“Mutual” has meant— 







The good of 
Policyholders 


“Success depends chiefly on these two 
virtues, INDUSTRY and _ FRUGALITY. 
Waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both.” 


—Benjamin Franklin 


ROM the founding of the first mutual insurance com- 
pany down to the present day—mutual companies 
have existed solely for the benefit of policyholders. 


Under the mutual plan policyholders own the corpora- 
tion and benefit directly by the economy, care and ability 
of its management. 


The service record of mutual companies surpasses any 
other classification of business. Eighty have been in busi- 
ness continuously for more than 100 years. Mutual divi- 
dends are returned to policyholders, who are the owners of 
the business under the mutual plan. 
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Mutual casualty insurance has the endorsement and pa- 
tronage of leading industrial organizations and thousands 
of outstanding individual business leaders. 


Employers of labor, car and property owners, anyone 
engaged in business, owes it to himself to thoroughly un- 
derstand the mutual plan of insurance. 


Murua Protection Is AVAILABLE 

FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKs: 
Pe Accident Liability (all forms) 
Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
W orkmen’s Compensation Fidelity 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


919 NortH MICHIGAN AVENUE — CuHicaco 11, ILLINOIS 
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WALTER E. OTTO 


ECENTLY elected president of both the National Association of Mutual Casualty Compan- 

ies and the National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, Mr. Otto 
is president of the Michigan Mutual Liability Company and Associated General Fire Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
INSURANCE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


HROUGH the medium of a 
special edition devoted to the 


subject the New York Journal 
of Commerce sought recently to bring 
into sharper focus the current enthus- 
iasm for what has come to be called 
“insurance education.” 


The issue did manage to clear the 
air a little. But principally it made 
plain to the careful reader that, when 
a professional educator and an insur- 
ance man active in the business begin 
to talk to each other about “insurance 
education,” they are not talking about 
the same thing at all. One got the 
impression that the educators believe 
there is a present need for closer ap- 
praisal of the objectives of the many 
educational programs now operating 
within the insurance business, but 
that they are too polite to come right 
out and say so. 


However far politeness may be car- 
ried, there can be little doubt that the 
educator and the usual insurance 
executive are far apart in their ideas 
as to what constitutes proper insur- 
ance education. 


When the educator speaks of insur- 
ance education he seems to“ envision 
unconsciously the college student, who 
is in a position to spend a good deal 
of his time in school. He tends to urge 
study of broad insurance principles 
and relationships. Apparently the 
feeling is that when the student has a 
kuowledge of principles and their ap- 
plication it will not prove difficult for 
him to acquire quickly such technical 
information as he needs to become a 
working insurance man. 


When the insurance man active in 
the business speaks of insurance edu- 
cation it is not usual for him to be 
thinking in terms of students. He is 
thinking of individuals who are work- 


ing already at insurance jobs, or are 
about to start working at such jobs. 
Such individuals are not often inter- 
ested in broad principles. They are 
interested in learning enough to per- 
mit their taking the next step up, or 
enough to permit their handling some 
particular job. Where they are inter- 
ested in insurance generally more 
often than not they are anxious to 
learn enough about it so they can sell 
policies. Probably most insurance edu- 
cational programs within the business 
are designed with such objectives in 
view. The insurance man’s objection 
that college courses in insurance are 
not sufficiently practical is based upon 
this point of view. 


There seems little possibility that 
the point of view of the professional 
educator will come to prevail within 
the near future in the educational pro- 
grams which are being offered with- 
in the insurance business. Even if the 
executives responsible for such pro- 
grams were to become convinced of 
the soundness of this viewpoint it 
would probably be very difficult to 
arouse much interest among insurance 
workers in the study of broad prin- 
ciples. What interests the average 
insurance worker who is willing to 
devote some time to exposing himself 
tc education is education which will 
pay prompt dividends. It is the ex- 
ceptional individual who can see far 
enough ahead to understand the wis- 
dom of securing a broad background 
in insurance principles. 


3ut if insurance is to have proper 
leadership in the days ahead, when it 
seems leadership will be needed badly, 
certainly some effort should be made 
now to impress upon the insurance 
worker in the ranks the importance of 
learning more than the mere technical 
demands of each of the successive 
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jobs he holds. If the demand is cre- 
ated for real insurance education in- 
side the business, as distinguished 
from technical training, doubtless the 
means to satisfy it will become avail- 
able. 


What would be more helpful than 
anything else in creating such a de- 
mand would be the selection by a 
number of successful insurance execu- 
tives of the subjects which they be- 
lieve should be mastered by the indi- 
vidual who is ambitious to reach the 
top of the insurance ladder. Probably 
every major executive has the convic- 
tion that, if he had it to do over, he 
would go faster or farther if he stud- 
ied certain subjects, and if he avoided 
wasting time in studying a number of 
others which have proved of negligible 
value to him. 


There is always the possibility, of 
course, that golf or after-dinner 
speaking would get the most votes if 
a poll were held upon the factors that 
go into the making of an insurance 
leader. But that would be good infor- 
mation to have, too. 


ANALYZING THE 4-F’S 


ATURALLY most of the testi- 

mony which has been given in 
recent weeks before the committee on 
Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate, in connection with the 
effort to set up a national system of 
compulsory health insurance under 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, has 
tended to be frankly partisan in na- 
ture. Those who favor such a pro- 
gram indicated that only thus could 
an adequate system of medical care 
be furnished. Those opposed, includ- 
ing many physicians, could see little 
save deterioration of present medical 
standards and relationships in the 
wake of the enactment of such legis- 
lation. 


One statement which seems of suffi- 
cient general interest to bear wide re- 
petition, however, was that of Dr. 
Lowell S. Goin of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the College of Radiology and 
of the Radiological Society of North 
America. He commented upon the 
huge total of rejections for military 
service during World War II, a fig- 
ure which has been publicized widely 
as indicating the low level of Ameri- 
can health, and the need for improved 
medical care in this country. 
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“So much has been made of the Se- 
lective Service rejection figures, the 
five million 4-F’s, that they deserve a 
moment of special attention,” Dr. 
Goin said. “Senator Pepper’s interim 
report analyzes the 4,217,000 rejectees 
and breaks them down into groups. 
Of these 444,800 were rejected as 
‘manifestly disqualified.’ These in- 
clude the armless and the legless, the 
totally blind, the totally deaf, the 
deaf mutes, etc. What medical care 
could have made this group whole? 
How shall the amputated leg be re- 
stored, and who knows how to cure 
optic atrophy ? 


“A total of 701,700 were rejected 
for mental disease. The modern con- 
cept is that mental disease is largely a 
constitutional inborn inability to cope 
with reality. What has medical care 
to do with it? Then 582,100 were re- 
jected for mental deficiency. That is 
to say, they simply lacked the intelli- 
gence to become soldiers or sailors, 
or indeed useful citizens of any sort. 
They are the idiots, the imbeciles, and 
the low-grade morons. Even a very 
slight knowledge of eugenics will per- 
suade anyone that this group does not 
constitute a medical care problem. To- 
gether these three groups reach a total 
of 1,727,600, or more than one-third 
of the rejectees. 


“If they are now excluded there 
remain 2,426,500, a little less than 
one-half the famous five million. Of 
these 320,000 were rejected for mus- 
culo-skeletal defects—the congenital- 
ly short leg, the club foot, the with- 
ered arm, the congenitally dislocated 
hip, the absence of a half vertebra 
and the consequent crooked back. 
Now, I ask, would medical care have 
restored these unfortunates to useful- 
ness? 

“For syphilis 280,000 were reject- 
ed. Treatment for syphilis is offered 
freely everywhere. I doubt that there 
is a community in which a syphilitic 
may not receive treatment from a de- 
partment of Public Health. One won- 
ders how compulsory health insurance 
would have eliminated this group. 


“For hernia 220,000 were rejected, 
probably for hernias so severe that the 
Army was unwilling to attempt repair. 
Hernia is the result of a congenital 
defect in the inguinal or femoral 
canal, presumably due to a defect in 
the germ plasm. If such a defect ex- 
ists, its bearer is likely to have a 
hernia, and medical care has nothing 
whatever to do with the occurrence 
of hernia. 


“Rejected for ‘eyes’ were 160,000, 
by which I suppose is meant defective 
vision. Now it is true that some forms 
of blindness (ophthalmia neonatorum, 
for example) may be prevented by 
adequate medical care, but I think it 
fair to assume that this group of 160,- 
000 did not include the blind, but 
those with visual errors too great to 
permit good or even fair vision. If 
one is born with an eyeball too long, 
o1 too short, or one that is not sym- 
metrical, then one will have a refract- 
ive error, and one will either wear 
glasses or will not see very well, and 
medical care again has nothing at all 
to do with it. 


“These groups total about 1,000,- 
000, and the rejections which might 
be due to a lack of medical care are 
thus reduced to about 1,500,000, or 
about one-third of the shocking figure 
of five million. Although it is quite 
problematical whether any program 
of medical care would have altered 
substantially this figure, we may rest 
on it, confident that the figures fall a 
good bit short of establishing an 
urgent need for the enactment of com- 
pulsory health insurance.” 


HORSE CHESTNUTS? 


OST of the continuing safety 

programs aimed at cutting 
down accidents — industrial, home, 
traffic—have been based for so many 
years upon the three fundamentals of 
education, engineering, and enforce- 
ment that it comes as something of a 
shock to hear anyone even question 
the soundness of this approach. 


Yet only the other day a prominent 
psychologist asserted publicly that 
hoping to prevent accidents by em- 
ploying the standard safety measures 
makes about as much sense as trying 
to ward off rheumatism by carrying 
horse chestnuts around in your pock- 
et. He was Dr. F. B. Knight, director 
of the division of education and ap- 
plied psychology at Purdue Univers- 
ity. He is not the first in the field of 
psychology to advance such a conten- 
tion, nor is it likely that he will be 
the last. Whether this position is 
merely another indication that the 
psychologists and the psychiatrists are 
beginning to feel their oats as never 
before, or whether accident preven- 
tionists have been overlooking some- 
thing of major importance, is some- 
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thing which only time and investiga- 
tion will determine. 


Dr. Knight’s theory is that people 
have accidents because they want to 
have accidents, and that such devices 
as safety posters and mechanical safe- 
guards do not get at accident causes. 
Many people may have accidents be- 
cause they have a sense of guilt which 
is crying for punishment. In former 
years the natural hazards of existence 
gave everyone all the punishment they 
needed, as through disease and hard- 
ship. Nowadays they punish them- 
selves by accidents, wars, strikes, 
mental breakdowns, and automobile 
mishaps. Accidents are the result of 
adequate causes, which either are not 
known or are carelessly controlled. 


He asserts that a large percentage 
of our actions are taken for reasons 
of which we are not aware, and that 
a human organism will do almost any- 
thing to escape a disagreeable situa- 
tion. The law of mental life should be 
looked upon as a reciprocal engine; 
there is conflict between desires for 
life and death, retreats from reality, 
“partial suicides and murders.” It is 
a matter of fractions, and if a major 
fraction of the personality wants 
something done it will get it done, 
whether consciously or not. 


Many accidents grow out of lack of 
self-respect, out of the belief that “it 
can’t happen to me,” out of the atti- 
tude that “this time it doesn’t count.” 
There is a widespread desire to at- 
tack others, and its high development 
during war now will have different 
outlets. Strikes and accidents are all 
evidences of this type of aggressive- 
ness. 


HEMISPHERIC MEET 
DEMONSTRATED VALUE 


T comes as good news that the First 
Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence held in New York City last 
month is not to be the last. A con- 
tinuation of such conferences evi- 
dently was agreed to be a desirable 
thing by most of those in attendance, 
and machinery already has been set in 
motion to form a representative com- 
mittee which will determine the time 
and place of the next meeting. 


When the original announcement of 
the Conference was made there was a 
feeling in many quarters that com- 
paratively few United States insur- 
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ance executives would be sincerely 
interested in discussing insurance 
problems with insurance leaders from 
the other nations of the western hem- 
isphere. Interest was expected to be 
confined largely to representatives of 
carriers which have plans for substan- 
tial participation in the Latin Ameri- 
can insurance market, or are active in 
the ocean marine field. 


The Conference, however, turned 
out to be a much more interesting af- 
fair than had been anticipated, and 
many who had been expected to make 
merely a brief appearance are report- 
ed to have remained throughout the 
sessions. There were numerous ex- 
changes of views concerning the dif- 
ferent conditions which are encoun- 
tered in handling insurance in other 
countries, and of the different meth- 
ods which are employed. Possibly 
many of the United States insurance 
executives got as much education 
from their contacts as did the repre- 
sentatives of countries where insur- 
ance has not developed financially as 
yet to the extent it has here. 


Probably the greatest value of such 
conferences is to demonstrate that 
there are many methods of carrying 
on insurance operations, and that 
which are employed is something 
which depends upon circumstances. 
With the great development of insur- 
ance in the United States many prac- 
tices have become so well-established 
that those in the business have come 
to look upon them unthinkingly as al- 
most sacred principles, and resist 
stoutly any suggestion of change upon 
the ground that to change certain 
practices which may have become out- 
moded would jeopardize the entire 
institution of insurance. When op- 
portunity is given to observe that 
things are done differently elsewhere, 
without disaster, the observer’s point 
of view cannot fail to be broadened, 
and he inclines to get a little closer to 
basic principles in his future thinking. 


Since insurance is essentially a 
business of cooperation—between in- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations 
—future conferences between the 
western hemisphere’s insurance lead- 
ers can hardly fail to improve eco- 
nomic cooperation between the nations 
which they represent. 
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MEDICAL TESTIMONY 


EVERAL years ago we carried in 

these pages an article concerning 
the plan worked out by the Minnesota 
State Medical Association for con- 
trolling abuses of medical testimony 
in that state. The plan involved mere- 
ly the common-sense expedient of 
having some physician expert in a 
particular field of medicine scrutinize 
any testimony in that field which had 
been given in court by another physi- 
cian, and regarding which complaint 
had been made. If the medical testi- 
mony were found improper the Medi- 
ca! Association lodged a complaint 
with the state medical licensing au- 
thorities, and it can be imagined that 
the complaint received prompt atten- 
tion. 


At the time it seemed to us like a 
sound idea, and we were confirmed in 
this belief by the numerous requests 
for reprints of the article which were 
received from medical organizations. 
It was a little disappointing that Min- 
nesota’s example was not followed 
elsewhere. 


Apparently medical societies are 
beginning to think about this problem 
again, now that the war has ended. 
There have been additional requests 
for reprints from many quarters. And 
just the other day the Chicago Medical 
Society announced that, in cooperation 
with the Chicago Bar Association and 
the Illinois Bar Association, it has 
adopted the “Minnesota Plan,” and 
has sent copies of it to all judges and 
hearing officials. 


The Chicago Medical Society ad- 
vises that, when questionable medical 
testimony is offered, the judge, law- 
yer or physician should write a letter 
to the medical society. A committee 
ot the medical group will, at its own 
expense with the aid of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, obtain a transcript of the rec- 
ord and, if necessary, call in special- 
ists in the field of medicine involved. 
If the committee finds that the med- 
ical witness testified falsely or lacked 
knowledge of the subject, and his tes- 
timony disregarded the truth, disci- 
plinary action will be taken before the 
Illinois Department of Registration 
and Education. 


Judges and other parties taking part 
in such cases are expected also to 
write a similar letter to the appropri- 
ate Bar group, if there is reason to 
believe that the attorney using such 
testimony did so knowing its falsity, 
or the lack of qualification of the wit- 
ness. 
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NEWELL R. JOHNSON 
Minnesota 


Approval of Rate Regulatory Bills 
Prospect at Commissioners’ Meeting 


Many Months of Work by Committees Has Explored Thoroughly 
Viewpoints of Officials and Industry on Rating Legislation 


N the two years which have 

passed since the memorable date 

of June 5, 1944—when the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association matter held 
insurance to be commerce, and hence 
subject to Federal regulation—there 
doubtless has been more intensive 
thinking about the future of the in- 
surance business in this country than 
ever before in history. 


Much of it has been individual, for 
it has been necessary for anyone hold- 
ing a responsible position in the busi- 
ness to give some thought to the sub- 
ject in planning various phases of 
the operations of the insurance car- 
riers with which he happens to be con- 
nected. Similar action has been a ne- 
cessity for those who, while not di- 
rectly connected with any company, 
have important interests in such col- 
lateral fields as insurance regulation, 
insurance buying, and even insurance 
education. 


The nature of the problems posed 
by the opinion and by the develop- 
ments which followed its announce- 
ment, however, was such as to call 


principally for group action. In con- 
sequence during much of the past two 
years committees of one sort or an- 
other have been working steadily in 
an effort to devise plans which would 
permit satisfactory regulation of in- 
surance, and yet would allow it to 
continue to operate efficiently. A good 
deal of the committee work—and of 
the discussions and _ controversies 
which are its inevitable accompani- 
ment—now has been completed. 





The expectation in many quarters 
is that the 77th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, scheduled for June 
9-13 at Portland, Oregon, will become 
the background against which can be 
appraised the extent of the progress 
which has been made to date toward 
setting up a system of state insurance 
regulation which will win the nod of 
Congressional approval. 


When the opinion in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
case was followed almost a year later 
by the passage of U. S. Public Law 15 
—which largely suspended until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, application to the busi- 
ness of insurance of the Sherman Act, 


the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and the Robinson- 
Patman Act—there was some con- 
fusion as to where a start should be 
made in revising the laws under which 
the states had been regulating insur- 
ance for many years. As considera- 
tion of the problem continued there 
developed a widespread feeling that 
working out of an improved system 
of rate regulation was the central and 
most important immediate task, and 
that if this were done successfully 
many of the other elements of the 
problem of winning Congressional ap- 
proval for continued state regulation 
of insurance would tend to fall into 
place 


For this reason much of the activ- 
ity of the past year has been de- 
voted to working out model bills for 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
rate regulation upon which agreement 
could be had between state insurance 
regulatory authorities, but which 


would permit the insurance business 
to continue to operate efficiently with- 
out going counter to what are as- 
sumed to be Federal requirements. 
Hope that this will be a result follow- 
ing the Portland meeting of the In- 
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Florida 
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surance Commissioners has been in- 
creased by the recent announcement 
of a sub-committee made up of Com- 
missioners Harrington, Dineen and 
Johnson that model fire insurance and 
casualty insurance rate regulatory bills 
have been drafted, and are ready to 
be submitted for approval. 


“The casualty and surety rate regu- 
latory bill, and the fire, marine and 
inland marine rate regulatory: bill,” 
the sub-committee reported in making 
texts of the measures public, “repre- 
sent the product of a series of confer- 
ences between the conference com- 
mittee of the All-Industry Committee 
and your sub-committee. The object 
of the conferences was to develop bills 
which would be acceptable to the 
states and the industry, based upon 
intensive research and study extend- 
ing over a period of more than two 
years. In the course of the confer- 
ences many conflicting views among 
many segments of the industry, as 
well as between the industry and the 
Commissioners were reconciled, and 
these bills can be viewed as represent- 
ing the composite views of those who 
participated in the deliberations. 


“The All-Industry conference com- 
mittee has unanimously recommended 
to the All-Industry Committee that 
the All-Industry Committee approve 
both bills. A meeting of the All-In- 
dustry Committee has been called to 
act on the matter prior to the time 
the matter will be submitted to the 
Commissioners for action at Portland. 


“As we pointed out in our earlier 
report, the science of rate-making is a 


progressive one and as time passes 
changes and improvements will, no 
doubt, suggest themselves. However, 
in the light of present-day thinking 
and for those states which subscribe 
to the principles set forth in the bills, 
the Committee recommends their use 
at this time. 


“The sub-committee requests the 
Committee on Rates and Rating Or- 
ganizations (1) to approve and ratify 
the attached bills, (2) to approve this 
report and (3) to submit the bills and 
this report to the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to be held at Portland, 
Oregon, in June, 1946, with a recom- 
mendation by the full Committee that 
the bills and this report be approved 
and adopted by the Association. The 
requests and recommendations made 
in this paragraph are contingent upon 
approval and acceptance of both bills 
in their present form by the All-In- 
dustry Committee, before action is 
taken by the full Committee on Rates 
and Rating Organizations, and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Portland.” 


The three-man _ sub-committee 
pointed out, in releasing its report on 
May 23, 1946, that in view of the ac- 
tion it was taking it should summarize 
the activities of its parent Committee 
on Rates and Rating Organizations 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners since a meeting 
held in New York City on May 11-14, 
1945. At that meeting steps were 
taken which resulted in the formation 
of the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee, and the establishment of liai- 


son between that Committee and a 
Committee representing the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The meetings of the Commis- 
sioners’ Committee on Rates and Rat- 
ing Organizations, or its sub-commit- 
tee, were listed as follows: 
New York, N. Y. March 8-10, 1945 
New York, N. Y. May 11-14, 1945 
St. Paul, Minn. June 4-8, 1945 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 8-9, 1945 
New York, N. Y. Sept. 19-20, 1945 
Chicago, III. Oct. 27-Nov. 3, 1945 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 14-17, 1945 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dec. 1-6, 1945 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 17-18, 1946 


New York, N. Y. Jan. 23-25, 1946 
French Lick, Ind. March 11-15, 1946 
Chicago, III. Apr. 23-26, 1946 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 29-May 2, 1946 
New York, N. Y. May 17-18, 1946 
New York, N. Y. May 22-23, 1946 
All of the meetings were devoted to 
the task of preparing two rating laws 
—a casualty and surety rate regula- 
tory bill, and a fire,smarine and inland 
marine rate regulatory bill. At the 
same time parallel studies were being 
conducted by the Insurance All-In- 
dustry Committee. 


At the meeting of the Committee 
on Rates and Rating Organizations of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners held at French Lick, 
Indiana, on March 11-14, 1946, the 
sub-committee of that Committee 
which had been acting as a drafting 
group was authorized by resolution 
“to take such action as it may deter- 
mine in connection with the comple- 
tion of the drafting of rate regulatory 
legislation.”” Acting under this reso- 
lution at a meeting held in New York 
City on May 17-18, 1946, the sub- 
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committee succeeded in reconciling 
the remaining areas of disagreement 
with the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee on both the fire insurance and 
casualty insurance rate regulatory 
bills which were acceptable to both 
the sub-committee and to the Insur- 
ance All-Industry conference com- 
mittee, subject to ratification by the 
full Committee on Rates and Rating 
Organizations and to the approval of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The action of 
the Insurance All-Industry conference 
committee in accepting the bills in 
their present form also was subject 
to ratification by the full Insurance 
All-Industry Committee. 


The bills growing out of the sub- 
committee meeting in New York City 
on May 17-18, 1946, differed in a 
number of respects from the bills ad- 
vanced by the Committee on Rates 
and Rating Organizations of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the December, 1945, 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Some of the highlights of the sub- 
committee’s comments upon the cas- 
ualty and surety rate regulatory bill 
which it drafted are: 


Congress has indicated plainly its 
willingness to permit cooperative ac- 
tion, including price fixing, in the in- 
surance business on a state level, pro- 
viding such activity is regulated and 
reasonable competition is preserved. 


There is unanimous agreement that 
rates for all forms of motor vehicle 
insurance should be regulated under 
the casualty bill. It was decided to 
exclude regulation of accident and 
health insurance, which will be the 
subject of further consideration and 
a later report. Regulation of aviation 
rates was excluded, pending further 
study. Any effort to regulate over- 
lapping coverages under two different 
rating bills was avoided, with carriers 
being permitted to make their own 
choice as to the act under which they 
should be regulated in this regard. 


Recognition is given to differences 
in the rating operations of insurance 
carriers, flexibility is permitted, stan- 
dards are set up, and provision is 
made for authorizing uniformity but 
not for making it mandatory. 


All material data on rates is made 
a matter of public record, and detailed 
provisions for filings. A modified 
form of subsequent disapproval of 
rates is set up. While the Commis- 
sioner should consider the expense 
components of a rate in order to de- 
termine its overall correctness, the 
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Commissioner is not authorized to 
regulate the actual disbursements 
made for expenses by an insurer. 


Licensing of rating organizations, 
and establishing of standards for their 
operation, are provided, with cog- 
nizance of the fact that they are en- 
gaging in price-fixing activities. No 
insurer is required to become a mem- 
ber of a rating organization. 


In referring to deviations the report 
stated: “It has become increasingly 
evident that any insurance rate regu- 
latory law which unduly restricts the 
desire of a carrier to pass on a demon- 
strated economy to the insurance buy- 
er is not in the public interest. The 
opportunity for increased flexibility 
in the application of deviation statutes 
is conducive to increased competition 
within the framework of a rating or- 
ganization. This section (Sec. 7) is 
designed to encourage the granting of 
deviations in proper cases. Under or- 
dinary circumstances deviations have 
been granted because of demonstrated 
savings in the expense portion of the 
dollar. It is recognized, however, that 
under certain circumstances a more 
favorable loss record of a company 
justifies a deviation. There may be 
still other circumstances calling for 
the granting of a deviation. This sec- 
tion permits all such factors to be 
considered, provided the result is not 
inconsistent with the basic standards 
of the act.” 

Provision is made for an appeal by 
a minority of members of a rating 
bureau. Any aggrieved person may 


challenge the manner in which any 
rating system has been applied in con- 
nection with the insurance afforded 
him. 


Advisory organizations which are 
not actually rating organizations are 
subject to examination, and cease and 
desist. orders may be issued against 
them if they are unfair, unreasonable, 
or otherwise inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the rate regulatory acts. 
Joint underwriting activities are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act; joint 
reinsurance operations are subject to 
it only in a limited way, since regula- 
tion of reinsurance rates is not con- 
templated. 


Penalties are provided for suppres- 
sion or distortion of certain statistical 
data in rate making. Cooperative ac- 
tion in connection with assigned risks 
is permitted, but no attempt is made 
to deal with the subject in detail in 
the acts. 


It is provided that all orders and 
determinations of an Insurance Com- 
missioner are subject to judicial re- 
view, with the scope of judicial review 
left a matter to be determined by each 
state in accordance with its policy of 
déaling with the review of determina- 
tions made by administrative agencies. 

The recommended bill covering fire, 
marine and inland marine insurance is 
very similar to the casualty and surety 
bill, only such differences being pro- 
vided for as are peculiar to the busi- 
ness. “Stamping offices” are author- 
ized. Uniform percentage deviations 
are not required. The portion of the 
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casualty and surety bill dealing with 
appeals in connection with systems of 
expense provisions is omitted from 
the fire bill, due to the difference in 
operating methods of the businesses. 


“Tn considering the action taken by 
your sub-committee at the meeting in 
New York on May 17 and 18, 1946,” 
the report stated, “it is essential to 
keep in mind the action taken by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the meeting held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in Decem- 
ber, 1945. At that meeting the Asso- 
ciation adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rates and Rating Organ- 
izations dated December 5, 1945, 
which submitted to the Association 
two rating bills, a fire and marine rat- 
ing bill, and a casualty and surety rat- 
ing bill. In its December 5, 1945, re- 
port, the Committee said, among other 
things: 


“Committees in the industry are 
still attempting to compose some of 
their differences of opinion on both 
fire and marine rating bills and casu- 
alty and surety rating bills. Under or- 
dinary circumstances this Committee 
might have been disposed to still fur- 
ther delay the submission of proposed 
rating bills to the Association in the 
hope that agreement might be reach- 
ed. There are, however, legislatures 
meeting early in 1946, and which will 
not reconvene until 1948. Consequent- 
ly the Committee felt it necessary to 
furnish drafts which could be used as 
a guide in those legislatures at this 
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time. The great majority of legisla- 
tures will not meet, however, until 
1947. This Committee intends to con- 
tinue its research and will, of course, 
consider any ideas or material devel- 
oped by the industry or by the insur- 
ance-buying public. The Committee 
makes no claim that the proposed bills 
represent the ultimate or last word in 
rating bills. It is recognized that the 
science of rate regulation is a progres- 
sive one, and that changes in thinking 
will occur as our experience and stock 
of knowledge increase. For those 
states which subscribe to the prin- 
ciples set forth in these bills the Com- 
mittee recommends the use of the bills 
as legislative guides’.” 

The report pointed out that the 
legal problems confronting the Com- 
mittee were outlined in its memoran- 
dum of November 17, 1945, and that 
further source material could be 
found in the legislative proposal sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in 


November, 1944. 


Drafting of recommended legis- 
lation increasingly has come to be 
considered of prime importance since 
1947 will be a “legislative year,” 
in which general assemblies will meet 
in all save a few of the states. It is 
contended that unless reasonably uni- 
form legislation covering fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance rating 
can be passed in a large percentage of 
these states at their 1947 legislative 
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sessions an opportunity will have been 
lost. In that case there is considered 
a chance that Congress will not be 
convinced that the states can handle 
effectively the job of regulating the 
business of insurance, and that the 
case for some type of Federal regu- 
lation will be strengthened. 


The group activities of the past two 
years which have been directed 
toward making state regulation of in- 
surance more nearly satisfactory have 
not always been easy to follow. The 
groups which have been most prom- 
inent in this regard within the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners have been its Committee on 
Federal Legislation and its Commit- 
tee on Rates and Rating Organiza- 
tions. The memberships of these two 
committees are identical, being made 
up at present of Commissioners Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, chairman, 
Dineen of New York, Johnson of 
Minnesota, Larson of Florida, Mc- 
Cormack of Tennessee, and Thomp- 
son of Oregon. Most prominent rep- 
resentative of the insurance business 
has been the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee, in which nineteen of 
the major insurance associations are 
joined. 


Some of the highlights of the activ- 
ities of the past two years are here set 
down, to furnish a general pattern of 
events up to the date of the opening 
of the Portland meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


On June 5, 1944, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down its opinion in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case, mak- 
ing it plain that insurance is commerce 
and is subject to Federal regulation ; 
this upset the old holding made in the 
case of Paul vs. Virginia that insur- 
ance is not commerce, which has 
served as the basis upon which ex- 
clusive state regulation of insurance 
has been developing for some three- 
quarters of a century. 


Suggestions for various types of 
Federal legislation which would have 
permitted insurance to escape some of 
the consequences of the opinion cul- 
minated in the enactment of U. S. 
Public Law 15, which provided a 
breathing spell until January 1, 1948, 
by staying the application to insur- 
ance of certain Federal laws until 
that date; it took effect on March 9, 
1945. 


During the “legislative year” of 
1945 so-called “model bills” concern- 
ing insurance rating were passed in a 
number of states. Fire insurance or 
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casualty insurance rating bills, or 
both, were passed in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
and Texas. Arizona passed 
bills of both types, but these were re- 
pealed at a special session of the state 
legislature later in the year. 


nessee 


The Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee was set up at the time of the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
1945, in St. Paul, Minnesota, and be- 
gan its studies of the impact of the 
prevailing situation upon the insur- 
ance business. 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at its midyear 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
in December, 1945, drafted and made 
public two suggested rate regulation 
bills—one for fire insurance and one 
for casualty insurance. 


At a Chicago meeting later that 
month the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee, after discussing objec- 
tions to certain features of the bills 
which had been drafted by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, made public two 
suggested rate regulation bills of its 
own—one for fire insurance and one 
for casualty insurance. The principal 
controversy had been over whether 
there should be provision for prior 
approval of rates, as set up in the 
Commissioners’ bills, or whether there 
should be subsequent disapproval of 
rates. In non-technical language the 
position of the regulatory authorities 
was that they should be empowered 
to approve or disapprove rates before 
the insurance companies began to use 
those rates; the insurance companies 
wished to be permitted to have rates 
put into effect, and to have the regu- 
latory authorities disapprove them 
later if they found them unsatisfac- 
tory. The bills drafted in December 
by the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee, of course, embodied this prin- 
ciple of subsequent disapproval of 
rates. 


Since that time a number of meet- 
ings have been held—of the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee, of the In- 
surance Commissioners most closely 
concerned with the subject, and of the 
two groups—in an effort to compose 
differences in points of view. Some 
regulatory authorities have held 
strongly the opinion that only affirma- 
tive regulation of rates, as exempli- 
fied by a statute providing for prior 
approval, will meet the Congressional 
demand for a changed system of state 
regulation of insurance. Many in the 
insurance business hold that it is not 
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necessary to go so far, and that sub- 
sequent disapproval of rates will satis- 
fy the Federal lawmakers. 


Meanwhile there has been consid- 
erable publicity concerning other ap- 
proaches to the problem of rate regu- 
lation, disseminated by those who are 
satisfied with neither the Insurance 
Commissioners’ approach nor the ap- 
proach of the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee. Most unusual was the 
proposal that regulation be confined 
to the “pure premium” or loss element 
contained in the rates, with insurance 
carriers otherwise free to vary the 
costs of their policies in accordance 
with the whims of their managements 
or with the requirements of the com- 
petitive situation. 


Since 1946 is an “off year” for state 
legislatures, in which comparatively 
few general assemblies come together, 
not much rating legislation has been 
passed this year to date. Kentucky 
passed both fire insurance and casu- 
alty insurance rating laws, which fol- 
lowed the general lines of the measure 
suggested last December by the Insur- 
ance All-Industry Committee. Missis- 
sipp1 passed a casualty insurance rat- 
ing law, which varied somewhat from 
the suggested bill. 


While the task of working out a 
satisfactory system of state rate regu- 
lation has held the center of the stage, 
study of the other problems raised by 
the upsetting of the long-established 
pattern of state regulation of the in- 
surance business has continued. 


is IMPETITION has been so ex- 
tremely keen in the insurance 
business for many ‘years—not only as 
between company and company for 
premium volume, but between groups 
of companies of one type and groups 
of companies of another type for 
recognition—that many have ex- 
pressed surprise at the degree of co- 
operation which was achieved in the 
Insurance All-Industry Committee 
between insurance carriers and insur- 
ance organizations of all types. Al- 
though it is recognized that rivalries 
are certain to continue strong, and 
perhaps even be intensified under new 
conditions, some hope has been ex- 
pressed that the Committee’s work 
may have disposed of some of the bit- 
terness which has prevailed in the 
past. 


In view of the prominence which 
the Insurance All-Industry Committee 
has gained during the past year, it 
might be well to set down a few col- 


lected 
record. 


facts concerning it for the 


The Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee, at the present time, has nine- 
teen member organizations. They are, 
including the name and residence of 
one representative of each: 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, John T. Byrne, New York 
City. 

American Life Convention, Robert 
L. Hogg, Chicago. 

American Mutual Alliance, A. Y. 
Gruhn, Chicago. 

American Reciprocal Association, 
Floyd E. Jacobs, Kansas City, Mo. 

Associated Factory Mutuals, Ho- 
vey T. Freeman, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Association of Casualty and Sure- 
tv Executives, Ray Murphy, New 
York City. 

Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, J. F. Follman, 
New York City. 

Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, C. C. Fraizer, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Insurance Executives Association, 
I. L. Williams, New York City. 

Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Harold Wayne, New York 
City. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America, D. E. Satterfield, New York 
City. 

National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, Carl P. Daniel, 
St. Louis. 

National Association of Indepen- 
dent Insurers, Henry S. Moser, Chi- 
cago. 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents, W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh. 

National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, Philip L. Baldwin, 
Washington. 


National Association of Insurance 
3rokers, H. E. Moore, Boston. 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, J. Raymond Berry, New York 
City. 

National Fraternal Congress of 
America, Foster F. Farrell, Chicago. 

Surety Association of America, [°. 
V. Roth, New York City. 


The idea of a committee represent- 
ing all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, which could work with the ap- 
propriate committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners in determining what action 
must be taken in connection with re- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering period from May 1, 1946 through May 31, 1946 








185. E MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meetings 
of general insurance interest scheduled for June 
are the following: National Fire Protection Assn., 
Boston, June 3-7; American Institute of Actuaries, 
Chicago, June 6-7; National Assn. of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, Philadelphia, June 6-8; Penn- 
sylvania State Assn. of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Reading, June 6-7; New Jersey State Assn. of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Asbury Park, June 7; National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Portland, Oregon, 
June 9-13; National Assn. of Insurance Women, At- 
lanta, June 12-15; Special Libraries Assn. Insur- 
ance Group, Boston, June 13-15; National Assn. of 
Accident and Health Underwriters, Denver, June 
17-19; Claims Conference, National Assn. of Mutual 
Ins. Cos., Chicago, June 14-15. 


186. CASUALTY EXECUTIVES ELECT. Richard V. Good- 
win, first vice-president of the Firemen's Fund In- 
demnity Company, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives at the or- 
ganization's annual meeting held in New York City 
on May 7. William E. McKell, president, New York 
Casualty Company, was named vice-president. J. 
Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and 
Ray Murphy was again named general counsel. 


187, ILLINOIS RESPONSIBILITY LAW. A total of §$2,- 
$85,143 in security was posted by persons involved 
in automobile accidents in Illinois from January 1 
when the new drivers safety responsibility law went 
into effect, through April 18. This is a monthly 
average of approximately $680,000. 


188. CHARLES C. BOWEN_DIES. Charles C. Bowen, 55, 
president of the Standard Accident Insurance Con- 
pany, Detroit, died May 1 at his farm in Ontario. 
He had been in poor health for three or four months. 


189. OTTO HEADS MUTUAL CASUALTY ORGANIZATIONS. 
Walter E. Otto, president of the Michigan Mutual Li- 
ability Company, Detroit, Michigan, was elected 
president of both the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies and of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty Companies at 
the annual meetings of the two organizations held 
in Buffalo, New York on May 11. Austin F. Allen, 
president of the Texas Employers Insurance Associ- 
ation, Dallas, Texas, was chosen vice-president of 
both associations. Named to three year terms upon 
the governing board of the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies were: S. 
Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachsetts; E. J. Brookhart, 
secretary, Celina Mutual Casualty Company, Celina, 
Ohio; C. W. Brown, president, Merchants Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, Buffalo, New York; Thomas A. Coen, 
president, Security Mutual Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Named to three year terms upon the 
governing board of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies were: S. Bruce Black, C. W. 
Brown, Walter E. Otto, and H. G. Kemper, president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, I1li- 
nois. 


190, CIRCUS SAFETY STANDARDS. Publication of a 
"safety blueprint" for baseball parks, race tracks, 
county fairs, rodeos, circuses and other places of 
cutdoor meeting is announced by the Committee on 
Places of Outdoor Assembly of the National Fire 
Protection Association. The booklet entitled 
"Standard for Grandstands, Tents, and Other Places 
ef Outdoor Assembly," was prepared in response to 
a widespread demand for fire safety standards due 
to the Hartford Circus fire in which 168 persons 
lost their lives. 


191, NEW YORK MULTIPLE-LINE RULING. The new mul- 


tiple-line reinsurance law and the personal proper- 
ty floater law, enacted at the 1946 session of the 
New York legislature, are the subject of a recent 














ruling by Deputy Superintendent of Insurance Ray- 
mond Harris of New York. The ruling gives specific 
information in regard to whether domestic casualty 
companies are required to amend their charters in 
order to qualify to write the personal property 
floater and exercise the reinsurance powers pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the insurance law of 1946. 


192, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT. Appointment of Donald C. 
Rogers, Minneapolis attorney and former president 
of the Minnesota State Bar Association, as Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota has been an- 
nounced. He succeeds Richard C. Purcell, who re- 
signed to become secretary of the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund. 


193, TURKEY LOSSES HEAVIER. Cold spring rains have 
resulted in heavy casualties to turkey flocks as a 
result of which brooder and early range losses are 
running well ahead of any other recent years, it is 
reported by W. J. McGaldrey, president of the Farm 
Owners Mutual of St. Paul, large turkey under- 
writer. 


194, D. C. APPROVES INSTALLMENT PREMIUM. The in- 
surance department of the District of Columbia has 
approved the payment of premiums on term insurance 
on the installment basis. Premiums must be paid in 
annual installments and in every case the number of 
installments shall be equal to the number of years 
in the term of the policy. The first installment 
shall be equal to the premium for a one year policy 
and due upon the effective date of the policy. Sub- 
sequent installments, one for each year of the pol- 
icy, shall be 78% of the first installment and shall 
be due upon the first day of each additional year. 


195, NEBRASKA COMPENSATION DECISION. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court in the case of McRue v. Ulrich, Inc., 
has held that the State workmen's compensation law 
is applicable where an employer is engaged in busi- 
ness in the state even though the worker who is dis- 
abled lives in another state and met with his acci- 
dent in a state other than Nebraska. 


196, PREMIUM TAX REFUND CLAIMS. Foreign insurance 
companies operating in Nebraska have filed nearly 
$500,000 of claims with State Auditor Johnson, rep- 
resenting payments made by them during 1945 for 
taxes on premiums collected in 1944 in excess of 
the taxes paid by domestic companies on similar 
premium revenues. State Insurance Director Matzke, 
estimates that a million dollars is at stake. Nun- 
erous cases are pending in Nebraska courts in which 
the question of unwarranted discrimination is rais- 
ed but decisions are being withheld awaiting the 
findings of the United States Supreme Court ina 
South Carolina case. 


197. SCHAUFFLER RESIGNS. Resignation of Harry K. 
Schauffler as assistant manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is announced... Mr. 
Schauffler, who was in charge of the National 
Board's public relations work, joined the organ- 
ization in 1938. 


198. SPOTTKE PROMOTED. Albert E. Spottke was elect- 
ed secretary of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters at the organization's annual 
meeting held in New York City on May 8. William 
Leslie was re-elected general manager and at the 
meeting of the executive committee following the 
annual meeting, James M. Cahill, assistant secre- 
tary, was appointed secretary. 


199. MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS. Legislation 
creating a department of business and administra- 
tion under which are grouped seven existing state 
agencies, including the insurance department, has 
been signed by governor Phil M. Donnelly of Mis- 
souri. The seven departments are transferred in- 
tact and no change was made in the existing laws 
outlining their separate powers and duties. 
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200, MARYLAND RATING BUREAU. The Maryland Rating 
Bureau of Baltimore, which was organized recently 
under the "fire and allied insurance rating laws" 
enacted in 1945, has started operations. It has 
taken over the rating functions of the Association 
of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore (which previous- 
ly made rates for Baltimore and five miles outside 
the city) and the Maryland Division of the Middle 
Department Rating Association, (which previously 
rated the remainder of the state). Carl W. Wheel- 
ock is secretary-manager of the new rating bureau. 


201, NEW COMPANY. Organization of the InsurOmedic 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, was an- 
nounced on May 5 by Pioneer Fisher, president of 
the new carrier. InsurOmedic, which is a legal re- 
serve life company, was licensed by the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners on April 1, and begins 
operations with a paid-in capital of $100,000 and 
surplus which will exceed $100,000 when the finan- 
cial structure is complete. It is stated that In- 
surOmedic will offer "cradle to the grave" protec- 
tion under a single contract, providing not only 
the usual hospitalization but also insurance in 
the event of accidental or natural death, as well 
as doctor bills, surgery, nurse hire and ambulance 
service. 


202. BLANKS COMMITTEE. Several important and nun- 
erous minor changes in the annual convention blanks 
were adopted by the Committee on Blanks of The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners at a 
two day meeting held in New York City, April 30-May 
1. The new schedule recommended by the New York 
Insurance Department to reveal unusual payments to 
efficers, directors and others was accepted by the 
committee with amendments. The committee also 
adopted the proposal to provide for space on the 
state pages of the fire, marine and miscellaneous 
blanks to require companies to show the rate of 
dividends in effect on December 31, for participat- 
ing policies by classes of business. 


203. MAINE PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER. An order 
authorizing issuance of the personal property 
floater in Maine on and after July 1, 1946, has been 
issued by Insurance Commissioner Alfred W. Perkins. 


204, SEEK OKLAHOMA TAX REFUNDS. Suits have been 
filed in the district court in Oklahoma City by 29 
out-of-state insurance companies for recovery of 
more than $700,000 in 1945 premium taxes paid under 
protest. Twenty-six of the suits have been filed 
by life companies and three by casualty carriers. 


205. PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE DAYS. Delegates from 
19 state and local associations--representing all 
branches of insurance--helped swell the attendance 
at the 1946 Pennsylvania Insurance Days, Philadel- 
phia, May 7-9. Major problems now confronting the 
insurance business, especially those dealing with 
the S.E.U.A. decision and Public Law 15, highlight- 
ed the program. General Carlos P. Romulo, resident 
commissioner of the Philippines to the United 
States, spoke at the banquet held on the evening 
of May 8. 














206. BLACKALL JOINS FIRE COMPANY. John C. Black- 
all, former Connecticut insurance commissioner, has 
been named resident counsel of the Resolute Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford. Mr. Blackall serv- 
ed as commissioner of Connecticut from 1935 until 
1943, and is a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 


207. BROADENED COVERAGE ENDORSEMENT. Insurance Com- 
missioner David A. Forbes of Michigan, following a 
hearing on the subject, has issued an order direct- 
ing the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies to discontinue sale of repair or replace- 
ment cover as an endorsement to the standard fire 
insurance policy. 


208, HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE. Adoption of a 10 
point plan of action to deal with highway safety was 
agreed upon at the President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., May 8-10. An 
address by President Truman opened the conference. 


209, APRIL FIRE LOSSES. Preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters place 
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April, 1946 fire losses at $52,153,000, an increase 
of 37% over April, 1945. Fire losses in the United 
States for the first four months of this year are up 
24% over the same period in 1945. Estimated fire 
losses by months: 


1945 1946 
January . $44,865,000 $49,808,000 
February. 41,457,000 51,759,000 
March 40,876,000 ery 
oral .. ‘ 37,950,000 
Total . $165,148,000 $206,972,000 


Annual fire losses in the United States increased to 
the highest level in 15 years during 1945, reaching 
$484,274,000, the committee on statistics and origin 
of fires of the National Board reported at the or- 
ganization's annual meeting. This figure is 6% 
greater than the National Board's preliminary esti- 
mate of $455,329,000, based on reports of incurred 
losses of member companies and represents an in- 
crease of 10.7% over 1944. 


210, HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE. So successful was the 
first Hemispheric Insurance Conference held in New 
York City, May 14-17, that the time and place of a 
second gathering were placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee, which is to be organized, composed of a rep- 
resentative from each country. It is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that another gathering will be held 
and that the Hemispheric Conferences will become 
regular events. Approximately 200 North and South 
American insurance company and organization offi- 
cials from 15 countries attended the first confer- 
ence. 


211. INSURANCE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. The Insur- 
ance Institute of America held its spring examina- 
tions, for the 35th consecutive year, from May 20 
to May 29. Examinations were given in all branches 
of insurance. 


212. SPECIAL RESERVE. Some opposition to the New 
York Insurance Department's proposal to require all 
companies licensed in the state to set up a special 
reserve in their 1946 annual statements for pos- 
sible losses due to fluctuations in the value of in- 
vestments was voiced May 16 at a meeting of the sub- 
committee of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners' Committee on valuation of securi- 
ties. The committee will continue its study of the 
problem and hopes to be able to submit a report with 
definite recommendations to the December meeting. 


213. CONNECTICUT FINANCED CAR RULING. The prospect 
of increased activity in the sale of automobiles 
and a statute which now permits a chattel loan to 
be made on automobiles has caused Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. Ellery Allyn of Connecticut to amend the 
regulation concerning insurance of financed auto- 
mobiles pledged to secure loans. 


214, AGENTS MEET. Internal association problems, 
especially those concerning future financing, were 
the major topics of discussion at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insurance Agents 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-15. Attendance at 
the meeting exceeded 500. 


215, PACIFIC BOARD REORGANIZATION. The proposed 
reorganization of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific into a new association having nothing 
to do with rate making or rate control was approved 
in principle by the organization's members at a 
meeting at Sonoma Mission Inn on May 15. The entire 
plan now goes to the executive committee for further 
consideration. 


216, PHILIPPINE COVERAGE. Leading American Marine 
Underwriters are again offering full coverage to 
the Philippines, following receipt of information 
that authorities in that area are taking or contem- 
plating steps to improve conditions in the islands. 
Underwriters are limiting the coverage after land- 
ing at the final port in the Philippines so that the 
insurance will cease not later than seven days 
after landing or upon delivery to the consignee, 
whichever is first. 


217, VIRGINIA COMPENSATION RA UPPED. The Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission has authorized an in- 
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crease of 5.1 per cent in workmen's compensation 
insurance rates, after liberalized provisions of 
the law become effective June 19. It is estimated 
that the new rates will involve an increase in an- 
nual premiums of approximately $250,000. 


218. CANTON APPOINTS U. S. MANAGER. Appointment of 
the American International Marine Agency of San 
Francisco as United States manager for the Canton 
Insurance Office, Hong Kong, is announced. The Can- 
ton was established in 1836 and has been doing busi- 
ness in California for about 60 years. According 
to Walter T. Sullivan, president of the American 
International Marine Agency, the company will con- 
tinue to write marine insurance on the Pacific 
Coast. 


219. LICENSING OF AUTO DEALERS. All automobile 
dealers in Tennessee have been warned by Insurance 
Commissioner James M. McCormack not to sell automo- 
bile insurance without license pending the outcome 
of a hearing recently held before Judge Langford in 
Davidson County Circuit Court. The Court was asked 
to review a petition for license by 164 Tennessee 
automobile dealers which were refused by Commis- 
sioner McCormack after a lengthy public hearing by 
the department. 


220. GRAIN ELEVATOR SAFETY CONTROLS. Approval of 
regulations for fire control and dust control and 
general safety in Ontario grain elevators has been 
reached by the Ontario Labor Department, officials 
of the elevator companies and representatives of 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. 


221. INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE. Committees 
which will investigate possible concerted action 
to provide agents with window displays, radio tran- 
scripts, movies and also sales aids to promote a 
better public understanding of the place of insur- 
ance in our economic and social life were agreed 
upon at the meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
icici held at Hershey, Pennsylvania, May 20- 
re 


222, MISSOURI FINANCED CAR RULING. Six new rules 
pertaining to the writing of insurance on automo- 
biles financed through auto loan companies, deal- 
ers and credit unions, have been issued by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Owen G. Jackson of Missouri. 
Revocation of authority to operate in the state is 
threatened by the superintendent unless the regu- 
lations are followed. 


223. BOWERSOCK HEADS I.M.U.A. Donald C. Bowersock, 
president of the Boston and the Old Colony Insur- 
ance companies, was elected president of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association at the organiza- 
tion's annual meeting held at Skytop, Pennsylvania, 
May 20. S. B. McBride, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company was named vice-president and J. 
L. Powell, Chubb & Son, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 


224, INSURANCE SOCIETY CHANGES. The retirement of 
Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the Insurance Society 
of New York since 1909 and his election as secretary 
emeritus is announced. Maude E. Inch, assistant 
secretary of the Society since 1922 has been named 
secretary to succeed Mr. Hardy. 


225, MERGER APPROVED. Policyholders of the North- 
ern Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, have approved 
a plan calling for merger with the Bankers Life and 
Casualty Company of Illinois. Under terms of the 
consolidation the surviving company will take the 
name of Bankers Life and Casualty Company with John 
D. MacArthur as president. 


226. STATE FARM INJUNCTION. A temporary injunc- 
tion restraining Insurance Commissioner Morvin E. 
Duel and the Wisconsin Insurance Department from 
interfering with its operations in the state has 
been obtained in Dane County Circuit Court by the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company of 
Bloomington, Illinois. The Department again re- 
fused to issue a license to State Farm on the May 1 
licensing date, and the carrier again sought and 
obtained an injunction. 
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227. CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES. Fire losses in Canada 
tor April, 1946, totaled $6,619,475 as against $4,- 
015,100 for the same month last year. Losses for 
the first four months of this year were $24,457,445 
as compared with $18,888,565 for the same period in 
1945. 


228. WISCONSIN MEDICAL PLAN. A desire or willing- 
ness to participate in the "Wisconsin Plan" of vol- 
untary prepaid medical care sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Medical Society has been evidenced by physi- 
cians in 69 of the 71 counties in Wisconsin, the 
society announces. Physicians have enrolled 100 
per cent in the insurance plan in 43 counties, and 
Majority participation has been indicated in 20 
additional counties, it is stated. Twenty-five 
insurance companies, both stock and mutual, are 
presently selling the "Wisconsin Plan" and others 
who have shown an interest will probably be includ- 
ed later. 


229, INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS MEET. Appointment of an 
executive secretary to further the program of the 
Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn. was 
urged by R. L. Hughes, president of the group, at 
the organization's annual meeting held in Dallas, 
Texas, May 15-17. 


230. CHRISTENSEN REELECTED. Frank A. Christensen, 
vice president of the America Fore companies, was 
reelected president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the organization's 80th annual 
meeting held in New York City, May 23. Other offi- 
cers also reelected are: J. M. Haines, general at- 
torney, Phoenix Assurance Company, vice president; 
B. M. Culver, president, America Fore companies, 
treasurer; Peter J. Berry, president, Security In- 
surance Company of New Haven, secretary. 


231. SEEK ARSON MOVIE BAN. City officials of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have asked the State Board of Censors to 
ban, if possible, the showing in the city of all 
pictures having an arson theme. The action was 
taken in an effort to reduce the number of false 
alarms and fires set by juveniles. 


232, H. H. CLEAVELAND DIES. Harry H. Cleaveland, 
76, chairman of the board and president of the Bi- 
tuminous Casualty Corporation, Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, died at his winter home in Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida on May 24. 


233. PA. COMPENSATION DECISION. Insurance policies 
issued to employers in Pennsylvania to indemnify 
them for excess losses arising through payment of 
workmen's compensation do not come under the juris- 
diction of the State Insurance Department, it has 
been ruled by Judge Robert E. Woodside in Dauphin 
County Court. 











234, SEUA ELECTIONS. Caspar S. Whitner, Hartford 
Fire, was reelected president of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Assn. at the 65th annual meeting of 
the organization at Virginia Beach, Virginia, on 
May 22. Esmond Ewing, Travelers Fire, and Lloyd T. 
Wheeler were reelected vice president and manager- 
secretary, respectively. 


235, EXTEND COMPENSATION COVERAGE. Extension of 
paragraph 1(b) of the Standard Workmen's Compensa- 
tion and Employers' Liability Policy to include 
liability for disease not caused by accident and 
not an occupational disease is announced by the gov- 
erning committee of the Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board. The extension applies to all policies 
without premium charge up to a basic aggregate limit 
of $50,000 and with appropriate charges for higher 
limits, and becomes effective June 1 on outstand- 
ing, new and renewal business. The extension in 
coverage has been approved by Superintendent of In- 
surance Dineen of New York. 


236. AUTO RATES RAISED. The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters has increased 
private passenger automobile bodily injury liabil- 
ity rates to approximately the pre-war level and 
property damage rates to somewhat above that level. 
This action is effective in all "open" states as of 
May 27, while in Illinois it is retroactive to May 15. 
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237. REACH CLASSIFICATION AGREEMENT. The special Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty company, Chicago, and 
sub-committee of the National Association of In- H. B. Skelton, Rough Notes company, Indianapolis, 
surance Commissioner's Fire and Marine Committee Ind. 

vhich conferred May 15 with representatives of the 
stock and mutual fire companies on classification 
of risks has reported to the full committee agree- 
ment with the insurance industry. 


238, MUTUAL AGENTS' MIDYEAR MEETING. More than 250 
members attended the first mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
held at Edgewater Park, Mississippi, May 27-29. 
Among principal speakers were: Commissioner of In- 
surance Jesse L. White of Mississippi; J. M. Eaton, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago; N. L. Flanagin, 


239, MODEL RATING BILLS. That model rate regulatory 
bills for fire insurance and casualty insurance have 
been prepared for submission to the 77th annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insurance Con- 
missioners was announced recently in New York City 
by a sub-committee of that organization's Committee 
on Rates and Rating Organizations, consisting of 
Insurance Commissioners Harrington of Massachu- 
setts, Dineen of New York, and Johnson of Minnesota. 
The sub-committee had conferred with the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee in New York City on May 17-18. 
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PERIOD INDEX NOS. PERIOD INDEX NOS. 
JAN. 1— 31, 1946 1 — 37 * APRIL 1 — 30, 1946 133 — 184 
FEB. 1 — 28, 1946 38 — 87 MAY 1—31, 1946 185 — 239 
MAR. 1 — 31, 1946 88 — 132 











COMMISSIONERS— Association 23, 100, Sen. Radcliffe chairman 76; Sawyer re- Philippine coverage 216; Canton ap- 





126, 127, 143, 179, 202, 212, 237, 239; 
California 141; Canada 8; Minnesota 
192; Michigan 207; Missouri 72, 199; 
New York 52, 109, 147, 152, 163; Ohio 
51; Wisconsin 165. 


COMPANIES—Atlantic Mutual promo- 
tions 2, 63; reinsurance merger approval 
5; new Iowa mutual 9; insurance stores 
16; new Missouri mutual 34; Indiana 
medical plan 40; Agricultural Mutual 
changes 49; Druggists Mutual changes 
53; Michigan Shoe Dealers change 57; 
Threshermen’s Mutual changes name 67; 
Millers National changes 77; Indiana 
Lumbermens changes 82; Springfield F. 
& M. 95; new mutual carriers 107; Re- 
insurance Corporation changes 108; new 
California company 119; American Mu- 
tual changes and retirements 120, 155, 
160; Motorists Mutual changes i39; Mu- 
tual Implement promotions 150; LMC 
expands farm department 151; compa- 
nies sold 161; Founders Fire and Marine 
166; InsurOmedic Life 201; merger ap- 
proval 225. 


COURTS—Imputed negligence doctrine 
12; mutual dividend control 25; Ohio 
premium tax 35; Illinois premium tax 
37; joint mutual operation 50; Missouri 
rate case 113; compensation injured 
minor 137; Michigan comp. law 159; 
Nebraska compensation decision 195; 
licensing of auto dealers 219: State 
Farm injunction 226; Pa. compensation 
decision 233. 


DEPARTMENTAL RULINGS—N. Y. on 
“Appleton Rule” 7; N. Y. refuses “no 
claim credit’ 33; Nebraska auto liabil- 
ity 54; Texas approves policy 61; Ne- 
braska salary reports 62; N. Y. compen- 
sation investigation 64; deviation ap- 
proval powers 79; Missouri fod lockers 
91; A. & H. loss ratios 110; Kansas hail 
reports 117; Canadian bond restrictions 
121; Mo. power of attorney 122; Pa. 
insurance charters 123; D. C. inland 
marine ruling 124; Illinois housing 131; 
N. C. ruling 183; N. Y. multiple-line 
ruling 191; D. C. approves installment 
premium 194; Maine PPF 203; Connec- 
ticut financed car ruling 213; licensing 
of auto dealers 219; Mo. financed car 
ruling 222. 


INDIVIDUALS—Minskey retirement 1; 
Hannah death 29; Sirois appointment 
32; Donovan new general counsel 73; 


sumes law practice 93; Mylod heads Pa- 
cific Fire 97; Cullen dies 109; Harwood 
heads marine groups 115; Kemper resig- 
nation 129; C. P. Rutledge dies 162; 
Falls retires 184; Charles C. Bowen dies 
188; Otto heads mutual casualty organ- 
izations 189; Schauffler resigns 197; 
Spottke promoted 198; Blackall joins 
fire company 206; Bowersock heads 
IMUA 223; Hardy retires 224; Christen- 
sen reelected 230; Cleaveland dies 232. 


LEGISLATION — multiple line bills 46; 


Saskatchewan insurance 15; advertising 
regulation 172; Oregon auto fund 173. 


MEETINGS—A. & H. Conference 3; 


Truman Highway Safety Conference 14, 
94, 208: Pacific Underwriters 22, 215; 
NAIC committee meetings 23, 179, 202, 
212; N.F.P.A. 27; insurance techers 31; 
All-Industry Committee meetings 36; 
101, 157; March meetings scheduled 38; 
hemispheric conference 56, 99, 210; 
Cooper heads Indiana mutuals 58; mu- 
tual agents meetings 65; Wisconsin mu- 
tual meeting 66; April meetings sched- 
uled 88; A.M.A. insurance conference 
96; Loss Managers 114; mutual casualty 
meeting 130; May meetings scheduled 
133: Zone 1 Commissioners meet 146; 
Purdue arson school ‘169; mutual engi- 
neers meeting 178; June meetings sched- 
uled 185; Pa. Insurance Days 205; Na- 
tional Assn. Insurance Agents 214; In- 
surance Advertising Conference 221; In- 
surance Accountants 229; M utual 
Agents 238. 


MISCELLANEOUS — miner’s compensa- 


tion 10; fire prevention awards 15; hos- 
pital withdrawals 24; Nebraska Assigned 
Risks 26; Canadian bond restrictions 30; 
trafic scholarships 41; safety directory 
42: Toronto insurance coverage 44; fed- 
eral office to aid insurance 59; Saskatch- 
ewan auto fund 71, 92; social security 
hearings 84; Hartford city insurance 85; 
insurance education survey 98; Birming- 
ham insurance 106; Knoxville insurance 
coverage 45, 125; housing and fire safety 
134; French nationalization 138; termi- 
nate Cuban affiliation 154; Chamber 
radio program 156; traffic safety con- 
test 171; fire waste contest 174; New Or- 
leans insurance probe 181; Illinois re- 
sponsibility law 187; circus safety stand- 
ards 190; turkey losses heavier 193; 
broadened coverage endorsement 207; 
Insurance Institute examinations 211; 


points U. S. manager 218; grain ele- 
vator safety controls 220; seek arson 
movie ban 231; extend compensation 
coverage 235; classification agreement 
y 5 JA 


ORGANIZATIONS—NAIA 19, 148; In- 


surance Executives Assn. 121; traffic 
safety conference committee 43; Nation- 
al Assn. of Independent Adjusters 55; 
A.M.A. on medical care plans 69; Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
73, 198; Ontario Insurance Agents Assn. 
75, 164; Ohio Mutual Federation off- 
cers 83; Hall heads traffic committee 89; 
All-Industry Committee meetings 36, 
101, 157; Texas Industrial Board 102; 
Protection Committee dissolved 112; 
N.F.P.A. 116; American Bar Assn. 132; 
Georgia mutual agents elect 136; Boyd 
heads Ohio mutual agents 140; Lemmon 
joins Independent Insurers 144; Mis- 
souri agents retain Scheufler 158; Cali- 
fornia plan 167; Blue Cross enrollments 
176; medical organization chartered 
177; War Assets Agency 182; Assn of 
C. & S. Executives 186; National Assn. 
of Mutual Casualty Cos. 189; Pacific 
Board reorganization 215; IMUA 223; 
Insurance Society of N. Y. 224; Wis- 
consin medical plan 228; National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 230; South- 
Eastern Underwriters Assn. 234. 


RATES—Arkansas 4; Texas 6; Michigan 


11; Rhode Island 18; District of Colum- 
bia 20, 111; Virginia 70, 217; furrier 
customers’ policy 74; Washington 80; 
burglary manual changes 81; Maryland 
rating bureau 86, 200; personal liabil- 
ity revisions 90; auto rates 103, 105, 
236; medical payments extension 180; 
model rating bills 239. 


STATISTICAL — 1944 accidental deaths 


13; 1945 fire record 17; Canadian fire 
28, 60, 118, 227; January fire losses 68; 
railroad fire losses 78; February fire 
losses 104; February traffic deaths 128; 
1945 fire premiums 145; large loss fires 
149; Canadian auto losses 153; casualty 
premiums 168; March traffic deaths 170; 
March fire losses 175; April fire losses 
209. 


TAXES—Ohio premium tax 35; Illinois 


premium tax 37; premium tax confer- 
ence 39; Canadian tax ruling 48; retal- 
iatory tax law fought 87; interest on 
overcharged taxes 142; premium tax re- 
fund claims 196; Oklahoma tax refunds 
204. 
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Use of Available Safety Knowledge 
Key to Reduction in Traffic Deaths 


Organization at State and Local Levels Strongly Emphasized 
in Recommendations of President's Highway Safety Conference 


NTENSIVE organization all the 

way down to the local level—to 

put to effective practical use the 
technical knowledge about traffic 
safety which is already available— 
was the central recommendation for 
cutting America’s traffic death toll 
which came out of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference. More 
than 1,500 leaders in the field of traf- 
fic safety attended the three days of 
meetings held in Washington May 8- 
10. 


The fact that no conspicuously new 
remedies were prescribed for attack- 
ing a traffic fatalities situation which 
promises almost 40,000 deaths upon 
United States streets and highways in 
1946 was taken as an indication that 
the proper methods for dealing with 
the problem are known. The emphasis 
upon organization by states and local- 
ities, and the insistence that control is 
primarily a state and a local concern, 
was taken as holding promise that 
progress may be made during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


The recommendations of the Con- 
ference were built around the findings 
of eight committees, which had begun 
to function far in advance of the 
meeting, and which presented full re- 
ports in the fields of their specializa- 
tions. There were committees on ac- 
cident records, education, enforce- 
ment, engineering, laws and_ ordi- 
nznces, motor vehicle administration, 
public information, and organized 
public support, each with large mem- 
berships of specialists in those fields. 
Insurance leaders were prominent in 
a number of the committee rosters. 


The Conference was opened by 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, who 
served as its chairman. An address 
by President Truman followed. Other 
principal speakers were Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Congresswoman Clare Booth 
I. uce of Connecticut. Consideration 
of the Conference recommendations 
was directed by Public Roads Admin- 
istration Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald. 





In opening the Gonference, President Truman assailed lack of regulation which 
permits the incompetent to drive 


In his address, President Truman 
said in part: 

“The problem before you is urgent. 
Since restrictions on highway travel 
were lifted at the end of the war, 
traffic accidents have been increasing 
steadily. With the 1946 automobile 
touring season still ahead, the toll of 
death and injury already has reached 
pre-war proportions. 


“At the present rate someone in the 
United States will die and a score 
will be injured during the few minutes 
I am speaking here today. During the 
three days of this conference more 


than 100 will be killed and thousands 
injured. 


“When I was in the Senate I made 
a study of this problem and I found 
out at that time that more people had 
been killed in automobile accidents 
than had been killed in all the wars 
we have ever fought, beginning with 
the French and Indian war. That is 
a startling statement. More people 
have been injured permanently than 
were injured in both the World Wars 

from the United States. 


“The property damage runs into 
billions, never less than a billion dol- 
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lars a year. If those deaths and in- 
juries were paid for on the basis on 
which injuries are settled when some- 
body is killed by a railroad it would 
pay off half the national debt. Just 
think of that. 


“T succeeded in getting a bill 
through the Congress to require 


people to have certain qualifications 
in driving before they could cross 
state lines. You know in some states 
—my own in particular—you can buy 
a license to drive a car for 25 cents 
at the corner drugstore. It is a reve- 
nue-raising measure. It is not used 
for safety at all. 


“Some states, at the time I made 
this investigation—I think there were 
seven or eight, including the District 
of Columbia—had license require- 
ments which required drivers to know 
something about running a car; cer- 
tain safety signals, to know a green 
light from a red one, to know which 
hand to put out when he was going 
to turn right or left. You know the 
old story about when a fellow sticks 
a hand out in a car. He is going to 
stop, back up, turn right or turn left. 
That is about as much as a lot of 
drivers know about the rules of the 
road. 





“er 


[his bill of mine that I introduced 
in the Senate passed the Senate twice. 
The House killed it each time, said 
they did not want to take any states’ 
rights away from the states. But 
something must be done to keep so 
many people from being killed and 
injured and so much property damage 
done. 


“Now when the states want to col- 
lect a little revenue they do not hesi- 
tate to interfere with interstate rights, 
and if you want to cross state lines 
make you pay extra for coming in. 
But they take no steps to prevent you 
or me from being killed by some 
moron that has no more business at 
the wheel of a car than he has at the 
throttle of an engine. The nation can- 
not afford and will not tolerate this 
tragic waste of human resources. 


“For the most part street and high- 
way accidents are produced by care- 
lessness and neglect. They can be 
sharply curtailed through a concerted 
effort, mobilized by this conference 
and carried forward vigorously by 
your leadership in all parts of the 
country. In the final analysis such a 
program will depend for success upon 
the cooperation of the American 
people. Safety is fundamentally a 
private and personal responsibility 
which each of us must recognize and 
accept. I am confident that drivers 
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and pedestrians everywhere will re- 
spond wholeheartedly to our appeal 
for safe and sensible conduct. 


“Government, of course, bears a 
primary obligation to the public safe- 
ty. The provision of safe facilities 
for public travel, the licensing of ve- 
hicles and drivers, the regulation of 
traffic movement, and the education 
and training in highway safety 
through our schools, all are responsi- 
bilities of the local, state and Federal 
government. 


“Many activities of the Federal 
government are directly related to the 
problem. One of these is the Federal- 
aid highway program. Federal juris- 
diction extends also to the regulation 
of interstate commercial movement 
over the highways, and to research 
and fact-finding services having to do 
with the use of streets and highways. 
Some of the Federal establishments, 
such as the Postoffice Department, are 
concerned directly with the problem 
as operators of large numbers of 
motor vehicles. Representatives of 
the Federal agencies having an inter- 
est in highway safety will participate 
with you in this conference. The pro- 
gram which is formulated will have 
their full and active cooperation. 


“But the main share of public re- 
sponsibility rests with the state and 
local agencies of government. States 
and cities are responsible for the en- 
actment of the laws governing the use 
of motor vehicles on public thorough- 
fares, and for the enforcement of 
those laws. It is squarely up to them 
to deal with that small group of traffic 
incorrigibles who cause so much 
trouble to so many. After all, the 
license to drive on the public high- 
ways is a privilege that can be denied 
if it is abused. ' 


“The states and cities are respon- 
sible in large part for building the 
highway facilities; for licensing the 
vehicles and drivers; for regulating 
the movement of traffic; and for de- 
termining what safety instruction 
shall be incorporated in the curricula 
of our schools. 


“T cannot too strongly emphasize 
the necessity for control of drivers by 
state and local governments. It is 
perfectly absurd that a man or a wom- 
an or a child can go to a place and 
buy an automobile and get behind the 
wheel—whether he has ever been 
there before makes no difference, or 
if he is insane, or whether he is a nut 
or a moron does not make a particle 
of difference—all he has to do is just 
pay the price and get behind the wheel 
and go out on the street and kill some- 


body. That is actually what happens. 
That is the responsibility of state gov- 
ernments. 


“The Federal government could 
regulate more interstate driving, but 
they have not seen fit to do it. It has 
been impossible to get that regulation 
through Congress. But people are 
literally murdered every day because 
we cannot get that regulation in ef- 
fect. Uniformity in rules of the road 
is essential to safe and pleasant high- 
way travel. Its achievement, under 
present relationships, also is a joint 
responsibility of the several state and 
local governmental jurisdictions. It 
is not intended that the Federal gov- 
ernment shall encroach upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the 
states. At the same time we cannot 
expect the Congress and the Federal 
government to stand idly by if the 
toll of disaster continues unchecked. 
3ut they have been standing idly by 
for the last twenty-five years, and I 
think they will continue to stand idly 
by until you do something to force 
the control of this terrible weapon 
which goes up and down our roads 
and streets all the time. 


“The challenge must and will be 
met. I firmly hope and believe that 
every agency of government, backed 
by the aroused support of its citizens, 
will meet its responsibilities fully in 
this field. Through the use of modern 
techniques of enforcement, engineer- 
ing and education, many communities 
and states have achieved notable 
traffic safety records. Your commit- 
tees have assembled these techniques 
for conference consideration. Out of 
their studies and reports you will 
formulate a uniform and_ balanced 
highway safety program. I urge you 
to take this program back home with 
you, and to take whatever steps are 
needed to see that it is adopted. I ap- 
peal also to every driver and pedes- 
trian for cooperation in making our 
streets and highways safer. Give this 
program your earnest and continuous 
support, individually and through or- 
ganized effort. In that direction lies 
the promise of a safer and happier 
America.” 


HE organization plan for putting 

to use the technical traffic safety 
knowledge now available calls first for 
the organization of a coordinating 
committee for Federal departments, a 
national committee of state officials, 
and a national committee of non- 
official organizations. The Governor 











of each state would establish a co- 
ordinating committee of officials to 
set up an official state highway safety 
program, and then call a state high- 
way conference to present the pro- 
gram. The chief executives of county 
and municipal governments, within 
their own spheres, would then follow 
the same program by establishing a 
local coordinating committee and set- 
ting up a local program. Non-official 
national, state, and local organizations 
would then, within the limits of their 
functions, inform their members as to 
the technical aspects of highway safe- 
ty and urge support of the official 
safety programs which had been set 
up. 


Recommendations of the commit- 
tee on public information urged that 
public officials having jurisdiction 
over highway safety take adequate 
steps wherever needed to make avail- 
able to the public on a continuing basis 
all pertinent facts about highway safe- 
ty, cooperating with the media of pub- 
lic information and with interested 
supporting organizations. The pub- 
lishing, motion picture, radio and ad- 
vertising industries were urged to 
pledge full support to the Conference 
program, as were civic and profes- 
sional groups, membership, business 
aud industrial organizations. 


The committee on education made 
separate recommendations for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, 
tcachers’ colleges, universities, and 
state and local educational authorities. 
In the university field it urged the 
expansion of research activities and 
the making of research findings avail- 
able to concerned organizations, the 
awarding of scholarship grants to in- 
dividuals desiring advanced instruc- 
tion in safety education, more public 
education in traffic safety, and the 
conducting of training courses in traf- 
fic engineering, motor fleet super- 
vision, traffic law enforcement, high- 
way engineering, safety teaching, 
safety supervision and safety admin- 
istration, driver licensing procedures, 
accident recording and reporting, sta- 
tistical analysis, and driver education 
and training. Intermediate schools 
were urged to provide driver educa- 
tion and training as an integral part 
of the curriculum, and to provide 
driver education for adults in the 
community whenever possible, as at 
night and during the summer months. 


The committee on accident records 
recommended that each state and city 
should have an active accident records 
bureau, and those now having one 
should reexamine and make any 
needed improvements in its system for 
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collecting and analyzing reports of 
traffic accidents. Adequate funds and 
personnel should be provided, with 
approximately one employee for each 
2,000 accidents reported annually. In 
large bureaus mechanical tabulation 
equipment should be available. Work- 
ing liaison should be established with 
all departments and agencies needing 
access to the records. Definitions of 
motor vehicle accidents, accident re- 
port forms, and methods of proces- 
sing accident records should be stand- 
ardized. In states requiring use of re- 
ports for determining financial re- 
sponsibility, the procedure for pro- 
cessing accident reports should permit 
prompt and adequate summarization 
and use for accident prevention pur- 
poses. Every effort should be made to 
obtain compliance with the laws re- 
quiring reporting of accidents, and 
states and cities should make greater 
use of information produced by acci- 
dent records bureaus. States should 
assist cities in establishing accident 
records systems, and should provide 
small communities with accident anal- 
ysis service based on data from sim- 
ilar small towns. Agencies which col- 
lect accident records—such as motor 
vehicle fleet operators, insurance com- 
panies, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and other governmental units— 
should make full use of their data in 
guiding accident prevention efforts. 
Further study should be given to de- 
veloping plans for analyzing accidents 
nationally through selective assign- 
ment of special studies among states 
ou a nationally coordinated basis and 
to developing research procedures for 
relating accident circumstances to 
such factors as age and driving ex- 
perience. Improvement in report 
forms, summaries, statistical proce- 
dures and statistics should be acceler- 
ated. 


A comprehensive program cover- 
ing police, prosecutors, and 
courts was suggested by the commit- 
tee on enforcement. It held that police 
officers should not be given “arrest 
quotas” to meet, that there is little 
point in sporadic campaigns as com- 
pared with sustained enforcement, 
and that a high level of enforcement 
quantity achieved by excessive con- 
centration on certain types of relative- 
ly minor and nonhazardous violations 
will not produce substantial accident 
reductions. Prosecutors were urged 
to take vigilant action to prevent in- 
terference in traffic cases by such tac- 
tics as alteration or removal of records, 
reduction of charges, influencing of 
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witnesses, unwarranted granting of 
continuances, out-of-court disposition 
of cases, and other fixing methods. 
Reduction of charges in traffic cases 
should be a judicial power to be exer- 
cised only by the judge. Judges should 
hold police officers, prosecutors, or 
both, strictly accountable for deliber- 
ate attempts to weaken the case 
against the defendant. Rigid and set 
fines for the various types of traffic 
violations, as distinguished from flex- 
ible standards, should be discouraged. 
The taxing of court costs as a separate 
penalty should be eliminated, and the 
fine assessed in one sum. 


The committee on laws and ordi- 
nances laid considerable stress upon 
the need for uniformity in that field. 
It recommended 45 miles per hour as 
the maximum permissible speed for 
trucks, with passenger vehicles per- 
mitted to operate at speeds consistent 
with safety and proper use of the 
roads. No motor vehicle should be 
driven at such slow speed as to im- 
pede the reasonable normal flow of 
traffic. *Vehicles should be limited in 
width to 96 inches, in height to 12 
feet 6 inches, and permissible length 
should be from 35 feet for a single 
truck to 60 feet for any combination 
of two vehicles. No axle should carry 
a load in excess of 18,000 pounds. 


A number of recommendations for 
improving the quality of state motor 
vehicle departments, and concerning 
driver licensing standards, were offer- 
ed by the committee on motor vehicle 
administration. 


The committee on engineering made 
a number of recommendations regard- 
ing planning, and technical improve- 
ment of traffic control, highways, and 
vehicles. It urged that greater weight 
be given to traffic engineering and 
safety considerations at the design 
stage of vehicles and highways, in- 
stead of so much to economics and ap- 
pearance, and that traffic safety should 
receive greater emphasis in urban re- 
development and new land develop- 
ment plans. Research into human and 
physical factors relating to traffic 
safety should be greatly extended and 
intensified. Elimination of railway and 
highway crossings at grade was sup- 
ported, with priority based on hazard 
and economy of traffic operation. 
Wider application of the principle of 
speed zoning, based on adequate fac- 
tual investigation was recommended, 
as was discontinuance of the practice 
of establishing low speed limits but 
permitting high tolerances. The lim- 
itation of maximum speeds by the 
compulsory use of governors was dis- 
approved. 
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A Half Century of Insurance Progress 


By S. S. HUEBNER 


HROUGHOUT the history of 

their subject, economists have 

grouped the economic activities 
of man under the four time-honored 
classifications of production, ex- 
change, distribution, and consump- 
tion. Insurance has been to them a 
riddle, impossible of assignment def- 
initely to any one of these major 
divisions. 


As an economic institution, insur- 
ance involves activities and services 
intimately related to all of the four 
aforementioned divisions. It aids pro- 
duction tremendously; it expedites 
exchange and distribution in many 
ways; and it vitally and beneficially 
affects consumption. But that line of 
reasoning does not unfold the distinc- 
tive mission of insurance, namely, 
risk bearing and risk elimination in 
our economic affairs. Risk is a unt- 
versal and fundamental phenomenon 
in our economic life, as distinctive in 
its way as are production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption. 


Iconomics should be based upon 
five grand divisions of thought. Val- 
ues—and economics has beeu defined 
as the science of wealth—are not only 
produced, exchanged, distributed and 
consumed. They need also to be pro- 
tected against hazards of innumerable 
kinds. Insurance, comprising numer- 
ous types of coverage as they relate 
to human life values, property values, 
and profits, should be considered the 
fifth separate division of the science 
of economics. 


Since 1900 the progress of insur- 
ance has been astonishingly great. 
This progress has been an accelerated 
one, much greater relatively than the 
forward march in the other main di- 
visions of economics. A late beginner, 
insurance has come into its own, a 
giant from infancy in a short forty- 
five years. The progress has been 
great in every way, namely, growth 
in size, private and governmental 
recognition, extension and liberaliza- 
tion of coverages, establishment of 
correct underlying principles of pro- 
cedure, emphasis upon loss prevention 
(insurance in the first instance), and 
incorporation within the nation’s edu- 
cational system. 


Insurance progress is indicated, 
first of all, by an enormous overall 
growth of the institution. In life in- 


surance—relating to the coverages 
pertaining to human life values—in- 
surance in force in private American 
insurance companies increased from 
$8,562,000,000 in 1900 to $154,600,- 
000,000 in 1945, an 18-fold increase. 
Total premium income rose from 
$324,723,000 to $4,793,000,000 in 
1944, (nearly a 15-fold growth), with 
first year premiums increasing 7-fold, 
renewal premiums 15-fold, and annu- 
ity premiums 83'%4-fold. Disburse- 
ments in the form of annual death 
claims during 1900-1945 grew from 
$100,721,000 to $1,280,000,000 (near- 
ly 13-fold), while payments to living 
policyholders increased from $67,- 
967 000 to $1,383,000,000, or 201%- 
fold. It is interesting to note that pay- 
ments to living policyholders show the 
following increases: matured endow- 
ments from $18,335,000 to $406,669,- 
000 (22-fold) annuities from $4,122,- 
000 to $185,956,000 (4514-fold), sur- 
renders from $22,650,000 to $241,- 
340,000 (1014-fold), dividends from 
$22,860,000 to $466,072,000 (20%- 
fold), and disability payments $87,- 
601,000, such payments being non-ex- 
istent in 1900. Total admitted assets, 
owned almost entirely by policyhold- 
ers, increased from $1,742,414,000 to 
$44,700,000,000, a 2514-fold increase. 


At present United States life insur- 
ance companies have under their pro- 
tective wing almost one-ninth of all 
the material wealth of this nation. 
The late fearful business depression 
showed this huge investment fund to 
be eminently sound, the average an- 
nual loss per depressien year being 
less than 1/10 of 1% of the portfolio. 


The foregoing figures of growth 
may seem almost incredible. Even 
making allowance for a depreciation 
of 47% in the value of the dollar as 
regards the wholesale price trend since 
1900, and of 64% in value in terms 
of the cost of living, the many-fold 
increases just enumerated still remain 
astounding. If there be added to the 
volume of outstanding life insurance 
in American life companies of $155 
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billions, the $143 billions of National 
Service Life Insurance, the $67 bil- 
lions of life values involved in the old 
age and survivor insurance benefits of 
the Federal Social Security plan, and 
the $8 billions of insurance in force 
of fraternal and assessment societies, 
we have a grand total of life value 
capitalization through life insurance 
of $373 billions. Even allowing for 
heavy and tragic lapsation of National 
Service Life Insurance, the stagger- 
ing total may still be placed at about 
$300 billions, an amount equal to over 
three-fourths of all the material prop- 
erty values of the nation. 


If to the premium income of Amer- 
ican life companies of $4,793,000,000 
there is added the $459,000,000 of 
premiums from ordinary accident and 
health insurance in 1944 (related es- 
sentially to the human life value) and 
the premium relating to (1) the var- 
ious governmental plans of insurance, 
(2) the numerous sickness and acci- 
dent insurance societies, (3) the enor- 
mous number of public and private 
pension plans, (4) the numerous types 
of travelers’ policies, and (5) the 
many hospitalization plans, the total 
annual premiums contributed — by 
American citizens for human life 
value protection would considerably 


exceed the $6,000,000,000 mark. 


Such huge totals indicate a rapid 
recognition of the human life value 
philosophy, i.e., the obligation of 
treating the monetary worth of life 
(the God-given forces within the 
human being) with the same good 
sense that we are accustomed to ac- 
cord to our more easily appreciated 
material property values. The life 
value is basic. It is the creator of all 
property values. It is the income pro- 
ducer for 96% of America's families. 
It is the vital part (the person) in 
nearly all of America’s so-called per- 
sonal estates. Assuming that approxi- 
mately half of personally earned in- 
come goes to the support of family 
dependents, as distinguished from the 
cost of self-maintenance of the fam- 
ily head himself, it follows that the 
capitalized value of this support, at 
say 4% interest, which ought to be 
protected against loss through prema- 
ture death, amounts to well over $1,- 
000,000,000,000 or about three times 
the total of the nation’s property val- 


ues. 








Outstanding life insurance in Amer- 
ican life insurance companies of 
$155 billions may seem large. Yet it 
represents only a good scratching of 
the surface. The present total is only 
one-sixth of the total that ought to 
exist, if every family head endeavored 
to protect dependents fairly and ac- 
cording to decent standards. But I 
am not criticizing the past. We have 
done wonderfully since 1900. The 
future is bright indeed, now that the 
leaven of insurance education in our 
school system, from colleges and uni- 
versities downward, is beginning to 
work in the interest of a broader and 
more deep-seated realization of what 
the life value really means to family, 
business, and society at large. 


[n the field of property and casualty 
insurance the growth also has been 
immense since 1900—a growth much 
greater than the increase in national 
wealth for the corresponding period. 
For the year 1944 the premium in- 
come of stock and mutual property 
and casualty insurance companies in 
the United States aggregated approx- 
imately $3,272,000,000. But this total 
would probably exceed $4,000,000,000 
if we could include the insurance ex- 
ported to non-admitted alien under- 
writers, as well as that represented by 
the large number of public and _pri- 
vately managed self-insurance funds. 
At the close of 1944 the admitted as- 
sets of American stock and mutual 
property and casualty insurance com- 
panies had grown to $6,876,000,000, 
and the surplus to policyholders to 
$3,270,000,000. 


Growth in property and casualty 
insurance has been tremendous along 
nearly all lines. But sight should not 
be lost of the fact that such important 
divisions of insurance as_ inland 
marine lines and corporate bonding 
were only in their infancy at the be- 
ginning of the century and subse- 
quently developed into giants. More- 
over, such modern giants as automo- 
bile coverages and workmen’s com- 
pensation, now representing premium 
payments of at least $724,000,000 and 
$489,000,000 respectively, were un- 
known at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 


As regards all forms of insurance 
—life, property and casualty—it is 
interesting to note that the insuring 
American public pays premium today 
in excess of $10,000,000,000 a year. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
admitted assets of all private insurers 
in the United States exceed a grand 
total of $51,000,000,000, or an amount 
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equal to about one-eighth of the na- 
tion’s property wealth. 


HEER growth in volume is not 

the only factor of importance in 
our half century of insurance prog- 
Along with increased use of 
insurance there has occurred a wide 
extension in service to the insuring 
public through increased coverage, as 
well as a simplification and standard- 
ization of insurance contracts. In the 
property and casualty fields, insurance 
coverage has been extended to almost 
every conceivable peril and legal lia- 
bility pertaining to each of the types 
of insurance. The trend has been dis- 
tinctly toward multiple-line insurance 
as contrasted with the mono-line sys- 
tem. Likewise there is a distinct trend 
toward the writing of comprehensive 
or all-inclusive risk policies, since 
policyholders are handicapped in se- 
lecting proper coverages within any 
insurance area if numerous separate 
contracts are used. Moreover, there 
has been an ever increasing recogni- 
tion of business interruption forms of 
insurance as a means of protecting 
the time loss factors in business, as 
distinguished from the loss of actual 
physical property only. To this end 
there has been greater emphasis upon 
rent and rental value insurance, lease- 
hold insurance, use and occupancy in- 
surance, and profits and commissions 
insurance. 


ress. 


In life insurance the policy combi- 
nations of decreasing term insurance 
and of increasing thrift and invest- 
ment insurance have become almost 
legion. Similarly, an exceptionally 
large number of annuity contracts 
have been made available, comprising 
almost every conceivable combination. 
Every conceivable set of circum- 
stances surrounding the family head, 
or the business man, or the retired 
aged, can be met with some type of 
life insurance program, and the prob- 
lem remains one of good field under- 
writing only. More and more life in- 
surance is concentrated upon pro- 
gramming, i.e., upon the proper eval- 
uation of the insured’s life and the 
scientific treatment of human life 
values as they relate to family and 
business welfare. 


More and more life insurance is 
also regarded as serving the purpose 
of property insurance, i.e., to protect 
the non-life insurance material estate 
against loss because of the social and 
governmental demands that come into 
play when death claims the owner of 
a property estate. Increasingly, life 
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insurance is also regarded as (1) a 
means of protecting thrift and invest- 
ment, (2) as a life will bequeathing 
to heirs the monetary worth of the 
insured’s life, (3) as a device to settle 
more promptly and effectively the 
property will, and (4) as a means of 
constructive and organized philan- 
thropy. Since 1900, there also has 
been a notable recognition that eco- 
nomic death may assume any one of 
three forms, namely, premature death, 
total and permanent disability or the 
“living death,” and the old age re- 
tirement death, and that the institu- 
tion of life insurance is equipped to 
afford security against all three. 
Moreover, since 1900 there has oc- 
curred a remarkable trend toward the 
underwriting of groups, such as group 
life insurance, salaried savings plans, 
group accident and health plans, hos- 
pitalization group insurance, and 
group pension plans. 


When discussing insurance prog- 
ress, another leading division of ef- 
fort is the prevention of loss in the 
first instance. In fact, prevention of 
loss is the greatest insurance of all. 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” by way of cash in- 
demnity for a loss needlessly incurred 
and foolishly unprevented. 


Formerly the function of property 
insurance was regarded primarily as 
indemnity, whereas today the em- 
phasis is increasingly upon risk elim- 
ination. In fire insurance, schedule 
rating as we know it today dates since 
1900, and is predicated upon educa- 
tion through the pocketbook, the most 
effective education ever devised. With 
some of the leading types of property 
insurance prevention of loss efforts 
have become the most important in- 
surance activity of all, and indemnity 
has become a sort of fifth wheel to 
the wagon. As time passes, an ever 
larger proportion of the premium in- 
come of property and casualty insur- 
ers is being spent in the interest of 
preventing losses altogether. Practi- 
cally all types of property and casual- 
ty insurers—fire, marine, bonding, 
compensation, liability, accident, 
steam boiler, credit, title, etc——are 
recognizing this special service and 
their natural fitness and advantage 
for stamping out as far as possible 
the causes of loss they are asked to 
underwrite. Losses actually incurred 
should, from the policyholder’s and 
social interest point of view, be kept 
tc the irreducible minimum. 





Fire insurance companies devote 
millions of dollars annually to the pre- 
vention of loss in the first instance 
through inspections, general investi- 
gations and surveys for recommend- 
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atory purposes, educational campaigns 
along special and general lines, and 
salvage. Marine insurance extends 
the prevention service to the periodic 
inspection of hulls, the supervision of 
packing, the protection and proper 
stowage of cargo, the safeguarding of 
passengers and employees, the salvag- 
ing of damaged cargo. Bonding com- 
panies devote the major part of their 
premium income to the prevention of 
embezzlement and the failure of con- 
tractors, and the recovery of such loss 
as may occur. Credit insurance activ- 
ities are devoted primarily to the 
proper regulation of credit extension, 
the prevention of bankruptcy of debt- 
ors, and the efficient collection and sal- 
vaging of insolvent accounts. In steam 
boiler and title insurance losses have 
been reduced to a negligible quantity, 
and prevention of loss efforts clearly 
overshadow in significance the pay- 
ment of claims. 


In this important type of insurance 
effort property and casualty insurers 
have led the advance, whereas life in- 
surers have been slow to recognize 
the opportunity. But it is just as im- 
portant to prevent avoidable impair- 
ment or premature destruction of the 
life value as it is to prevent loss in the 
field of property. Life companies are 
just as naturally fitted to promote this 
service as are property and casualty 
insurance companies and the service 
will prove highly beneficial to all par- 
ties concerned—to the company, to 
the policyholder, to his beneficiaries, 
and to society at large. Much is al- 
ready being done by certain companies 
and by the Life Extension Institute 
by way of thorough periodic medical 
examinations. An inventory of our 
health status needs to be taken peri- 
odically, just as buildings and stocks 
of goods are regularly inspected and 
safeguarded. Why should we not seek 
te prolong our working life by nip- 
ping in the bud those numerous ail- 
ments which are easily checked if dis- 
covered in time, but which are sure to 
kill prematurely if neglected too long. 
Resides encouraging periodic medical 
examinations, life insurance compan- 
ies have also recently undertaken, act- 
ing jointly, to contribute large sums 
in the interest of special medical ex- 
perimentation designed to eradicate 
certain common sources of premature 
mortality. It may also be that in due 
course life companies may see fit to 
educate policyholders through the 
pocketbook, as is done in fire insur- 
ance, thus motivating policyholders to 
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benefit through periodic medical ex- 
aminations. 


A I have stated previously: “For- 
tunate indeed is the calling which 
has succeeded in integrating itself 
with the higher educational system of 
the nation so thoroughly as (1) to 
draw its strength of manpower large- 
ly from that system, and (2) to have 
its usefulness and nobility properly 
and forcefully reflected through that 
same educational system to the public 
at large.” Although late in starting 
a definite public educational program, 
insurance has made great headway in 
universities and colleges since the 
1920’s, and bids fair before long to 
reach the desired goal. 

3riefly enumerated, organized pub- 
lic insurance education has assumed 
the following four main forms of 
effort: 

(1) Specialized Collegiate Courses 
Preparing for an Insurance Career: 
A detailed survey in 1940 (by Dr. 
David McCahan and Miss Anna M. 
Kelly) showed that 85 colleges and 
universities offered 99 special courses 
in life insurance principles, practices 
and economics, with 75 of the insti- 
tutions reporting an annual enroll- 
ment of 3,429. Prior to 1904 organ- 
ized insurance courses were non-ex- 
istent, and until 1915 only five of the 
aforementioned courses were offered. 
In 1940, 68 colleges and universities 
reported 107 specialized courses in 
the property and casualty fields of in- 
surance, 53 being devoted primarily 
to the so-called property lines, 26 to 
all forms of insurance other than life, 
and 28 to the casualty lines. All these 
courses had a reported enrollment of 
3,215. The war sadly interrupted 
many of the aforementioned courses, 
but all evidence now points to a speedy 
resumption. 


(2) The American College of Life 
Underwriters, and the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters: These two educational in- 
stitutions, legally organized in 1927 
and 1942 respectively, aim to stand- 
ardize collegiate education for the 
field underwriter, to cooperate with 
universities in the organization of spe- 
cialized Chartered Life Underwriter 
and Chartered Property Casualty Un- 
derwriter courses, and in the finding 
of competent teachers, to administer a 
national system of high-grade exam- 
inations, and to award to successful 
candidates the professional designa- 
tions of C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. Nearly 
all institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country gladly coop- 
erate with these two institutions. The 
American College of Life Underwrit- 





ers has already awarded 2,500 desig- 
nations, and has some 5,000 addition- 
al candidates engaged in its program 
of study. The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
although started only four years ago, 
already has over 300 candidates tak- 
ing this year’s examinations. Both or- 
ganizations, operating nationally, em- 
phasize collegiate training in all 
branches of knowledge closely allied 
to insurance. 


(3) General Survey Courses for 
the Lay Student: The importance of 
such courses, covering the basic prin- 
ciples and economic usefulness of in- 
surance, can not be over-emphasized. 
At the outbreak of the war, 143 uni- 
versities and colleges were offering 
157 separate insurance courses of a 
survey character, 131 of the institu- 
tions reporting an enrollment of 6,- 
167. Both the American College and 
the American Institute have as one of 
their declared objectives the follow- 
ing: “To cooperate with universities 
and colleges in general insurance edu- 
cation for lay students, since the sub- 
ject is regarded as fundamentally im- 
portant and well worthy of incorpora- 
tion into a business school’s curricu- 
lum.” Lay survey insurance courses 
have a great utility value to the future 
personal and family welfare of every 
college graduate. They also arouse an 
interest on the part of students who 
have not yet selected a future life’s 
work, and who, in the absence of such 
a course, would never receive an in- 
troduction to this important calling. 
They help to enlarge the number of 
teachers who may teach the subject 
of insurance in our high schools. 
They also have a wholesome effect 
upon the insurance thought of the 
community in that, as I have stated 
elsewhere: ““The thousands of gradu- 
ates leaving our universities and col- 
leges each year, having had such a 
course, will go back to their communi- 
ties to take their places as leaders in 
business, teaching, with the press, in 
the church, with civic and social or- 
ganizations, in legislative bodies, etc. 
They will go as friends of insurance 
along sound lines, promoting its cause 
and spreading its beneficent influence 
far and wide to family, business, the 
professions, and to social institu- 
tions.” 


(4) The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education: Today 
there is a great dearth of teachers of 
insurance, and often institutions of 
learning make the finding of a compe- 
tent teacher the condition of their will- 
ingness to start a program of insur- 
ance instruction on a basis of cooper- 
ation with the American College and 
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Mutual Agents 


HE experiment of the growing 

National Association of Mutual 

Insurance Agents in holding a 
mid-year meeting in an area far re- 
moved from the scheduled site of its 
annual convention proved highly suc- 
cessful, when more than 250 mutual 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
producers came together May 27-29 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi, in the organ- 
ization’s first mid-year gathering. 


Among featured speakers were 
Mississippi Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Jesse L. White; W. Emmert 
Swigart, the Association’s president ; 
J. M. Eaton and Ambrose B. Kelly, 
American Mutual Alliance; N. C. 
Flanagin, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty company; H. B. Skelton, Rough 
Notes company; and Clayton Rand, 
editor Dixie Press. 


General chairman m charge of the 
meeting was J. C. McGee, Jackson, 
Mississippi, who is vice-president of 
the Association; he was assisted in 
the carrying out of arrangements by 
Philip L. Baldwin, Washington, D. 
C., the Association’s executive secre- 
tary. The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, Octo- 
ber 14-16. 


Commissioner White reviewed the 
steps which have been taken in Miss- 
issippi to comply with the provisions 
of Public Law 15, and discussed such 
phases of insurance regulation in the 
state as the casualty insurance rating 
bill recently enacted by the Mississippi 
legislature. There has been consider- 
able interest in the measure, since 
Mississippi's general assembly was 
one of the few in session in 1946, and 
thus one of the first to have before it 
the tremendous amount of data on 
rate regulatory legislation which has 
been developed during the past year 
by committees of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners, 
and by the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee. “Comments on the new 
Mississippi law have been on the 
whole favorable, both from industry 
groups and from supervisory author- 
ities of other states,’ Commissioner 


White reported, “and we feel that at ° 


least a good start has been made. 
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Mississippi will continue to go for- 
ward in its legislative program relat- 
ing to insurance.” 


The importance of public opinion 
in determining the future of the in- 
surance business was stressed in the 
meeting’s keynote address by J. M. 
Eaton, assistant general manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago. He contended that the agent, as 
the insurance company representative 
in the field, will continue to be the 
most important factor in determining 
whether that public opinion is favor- 
able or unfavorable. 


“The only question is whether that 
relationship to the public is of such 
character as to promise ultimate suc- 
cess,” Mr. Eaton asserted, “whether 
the agent properly understands and 
appreciates his importance in the tri- 
angular relationship between himself, 
his company, and his client and the 
general public. Not alone that public 
which constitutes his clientele but the 
vaster public which is acutely con- 
scious of his existence. It views him 
as the personification of the business 
in which he is engaged and the com- 
panies he represents, and it judges 
that business and those companies 
upon the basis of the impressions 
gained from its observations. If the 
agency system continues to grow and 


W. EMMERT SWIGART 


to prosper it will be because those 
who compose it maintain and enlarge 
their present sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the problems of company man- 
agement. 


“If the insurance companies come 
out of the present situation still pos- 
sessed of such proper prerogatives as 
they now enjoy the business will yet 
be on trial at the bar of public opin- 
ion—the national state of mind. If 
that state of mind is antagonistic then 
eventually all of the smaller problems 
will be of no consequence. The task 
is to mold the national state of mind 
by gaining for ourselves a more com- 
plete understanding of the larger 
problems and present difficulties of 
the business and its management; by 
being able within the sphere of our 
own influence intelligently to meet 
and refute charges that may be laid 
against us unjustly ; and by adherence 
to the high standards of business con- 
duct which have brought us thus far, 
to win a favorable public reaction for 
the system which we represent.” 


As has been so noticeable at recent 
insurance meetings, panel discussions 
concerning current fire insurance and 
casualty insurance problems proved 
among the most popular features of 
the sessions, two such events having 
been held. 
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FULL COVERAGE 





IMPROVING PERSONAL 
PROPERTY FLOATER 


N the short space of fifteen years 

the personal property floater has 

changed from an_ insignificant 
policy sold to a few wealthy people 
into the most important inland ma- 
rine coverage. When the “Nation- 
wide Definition’ was adopted by 
many states in 1933, it prohibited the 
personal property floater. The most 
important publications on inland ma- 
rine insurance during the 1930's 
either ignored the personal property 
floater entirely, or dismissed it with 
statements to the effect that it was 
available in a few states and, as one 
underwriter stated, it appealed espe- 
cially to people who owned more than 
$15,000 worth of furniture, fine arts 
and jewelry. It was a rich man’s 
policy and was frowned upon as an 
unfortunate problem child which had 
better been left unborn. 


During the first ten years of the 
“Nationwide Definition’s” existence, 
one state at a time modified it to per- 
mit the issuing of the personal prop- 
erty floater. Popularity of the policy 
increased and the early 1940's saw a 
spurt in the number of states approv- 
ing it. In May 1946 the last state re- 
moved its prohibition and the per- 
sonal property floater may be written 
in all states starting July 1, 1946. 


The personal property floater to- 
day is the largest inland marine class 
and accounts for almost one-fifth of 
the total inland marine insurance pre- 
miums written in the United States. 
In addition, it has an important effect 
upon the insuring public even beyond 
its own importance as a coverage. 
The personal property floater has 
been the greatest single factor in sell- 
ing the public on the “all risks” type 
of insurance. It has forced insurance 
companies to broaden their fire poli- 
cies and to grant a partial floater 
coverage and has influenced the cas- 
ualty companies to broaden their theft 
and burglary policies. 


During the early years of its ex- 
istence the personal property floater 
loss experience was favorable. 


In- 
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surance companies began to believe 
that here was a complete package of 
protection which gave the policyhold- 
er a great deal for his money and at 
the same time could be written fa- 
vorably by the companies. This 
proved to be an optimistic view and 
the loss ratio has crept upward as the 
public became aware of what the pol- 
icy covers. It is generally believed 
that any policyholder with a full-cov- 
erage personal property floater would 
be able to collect the full amount of 
his premium every year if he put in 
claims for all loss and damage which 
he actually sustained in the course 
of the year. The ratio of losses in- 
curred to premiums earned on the 
personal property floater is well over 
50% and the disturbing fact is that 
the loss ratio is still moving upward. 


Rapidly increasing premium vol- 
ume has made the ratio of losses paid 
to premiums written appear attrac- 
tive, and companies recently starting 
to write the personal property floater 
have further broadened the coverage 
in an effort to secure what they be- 
lieved to be excellent business. For 
example, it has been a standard re- 
quirement that larger items of jew- 
elry, watches and furs be specifically 
listed in order that blanket protec- 
tion be given only to the general 
household goods and clothing which 
are less susceptible to loss. Some 
companies have permitted the blan- 
keting of jewelry, watches and furs 
up to values of $1,000 or more. The 
result is a reduction in premiums be- 
cause the policyholder is no longer 
required to schedule and pay specifi- 
cally for insurance on items of jew- 
elry, watches and furs. 


The rate structure used in connec- 
tion with the personal property float- 
er has proved to be illogical in many 
ways. The most important is in con- 
nection with deductible clauses. The 
deductible amounts do not apply to 
losses which result from fire; the so- 
called extended coverage hazards, 
burglary and holdup, but the credit 
for the clauses is applied to the en- 
tire premium. Experience indicates 
that deductible clauses deserve large 
credits in the rate, but the credit 








should be applied only to the premi- 
ums for the hazards affected. Inland 
marine underwriters are now think- 
ing in terms of a rating system which 
would charge the full fire and ex- 
tended coverage rate for all personal 
property floaters, with the credit for 
the deductible being applied only to 
the loading for the blanket coverages. 


Attempts are now being made to 
isolate the causes of the unfavorable 
experience. The Mutual Marine Con- 
ference three years ago established 
statistical groups for the deductible 
and partial limitation clauses in an 
effort to determine whether the rate 
credits are justified. Last year the 
New York and Florida insurance de- 
partments adopted a statistical sys- 
tem which provides for a separate 
reporting of experience on the de- 
ductible forms and also requires that 
premiums and losses for scheduled 
items be reported separately from the 
blanket portion of the policy. There 
has been a feeling that the loss ex- 
perience on the scheduled portions of 
these policies has been favorable and 
that the bad experience has been com- 
ing from the blanket portion of the 
full coverage policies. It will be a 
few years before these statistical anal- 
yses will give a dependable answer 
but a start has been made and the 
answer will eventually be determin- 
able from the statistics to be reported. 


The personal property floater is 
now desirable insurance for people 
owning as little as $3,000 worth of 
household goods. Minimum premi- 
ums have been reduced so that three- 
year policies for deductible forms fre- 
quently cost little more than three- 
year fire and the extended coverage 
policies. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of per- 
sonal property floaters and a lowering 
of the average value covered by them. 
According to many companies, this is 
a desirable change because they be- 
lieve the man of moderate means is 
likely to show a more favorable ex- 
perience than the wealthy policyhold- 
er. The average person takes better 
care of his possessions because it is 
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RATE REGULATION 


(Continued from page 10) 


vising the pattern of state regulation, 
was suggested as early as the 1944 
annual meeting of the Commissioners’ 
organization in Chicago. At the re- 
quest of the Commissioners a com- 
mittee of the insurance industry was 
set up there under the chairmanship 
ot W. E. McKell, New York casualty 


insurance executive. 


What is now the Insurance All-In- 
dustry Committee grew out of sugges- 
tions made at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, held in New York 
City in May, 1945. A number of in- 
surance groups indicated their desire 
to cooperate in an all-industry effort 
te reach certain conclusions and to 
make certain recommendations with 
respect to the application of the Clay- 
ton, Robinson-Patman, and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts to the busi- 
ness of insurance. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
June, 1945, the Insurance All-Indus- 
try Committee was set up, with A. 
\V. Gruhn, general manager American 
Mutual Alliance, as chairman, and a 
working plan was agreed upon. Each 
association or group undertook to set 
up a committee within its own organ- 
ization to make studies relative to the 
impact of the Clayton, Robinson-Pat- 
man, and Federal Trade Commission 
Acts upon insurance. These commit- 
tees prepared reports within a short 
time, and exchanged their findings 
with each other group in the industry, 
as well as turning copies over to the 
Commissioners. 


IRST meeting of the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee was held 
in New York City on August 8, 1945. 
There was some discussion of points 
of constitutional law, and of the re- 
ports of the impact of Federal laws 


upon the insurance business which 
had been drafted by the various 
groups. Three sub-committees were 


named—one on the Clayton Act, one 
on the Robinson-Patman Act, and one 
on the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 


The next meeting, also in New 
York City, was held on September 19. 
Reports of the three sub-committees 
which had been set up at the previous 
session were discussed and approved. 
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By that time it had become obvious 
that agreement upon state rate regu- 
lation was assuming great importance, 
and it was decided to extend the scope 
of the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee’s activities by setting up a sub- 
committee on the Sherman Act. 


On October 18 the scene moved to 
Chicago. At the conclusion of a two- 
day meeting the Insurance All-Indus- 
try Committee drafted a report to the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. It stated that the sub- 
committees on the Clayton, Robinson- 
Patman, and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts had completed their reports, 
and included them. It was pointed out 
that the legislative recommendations 
contained therein were tentative, and 
had not been ratified or approved in 
detail by the constituent organiza- 
tions. The sub-committee on the 
Sherman Act also made an oral re- 
port, and indicated that it was con- 
tinuing to meet. 


“It is apparent that the majority of 
the groups regard the impact of the 
Sherman Act on the business of in- 
surance as constituting the major 
problem,” the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee report recited. “And there 
appears to be a reluctance on the part 
of some to come to final decisions re- 
specting the Clayton, Robinson-Pat- 
man, and Federal Trade Commission 
Acts until definite decisions have been 
reached concerning the problems in- 
volved in the application of the Sher- 
man Act to the business of insurance.” 


The Insurance All-Industry Com- 
niittee came together again in Chicago 
ou November 26, and spent most of 
the next two days in considering the 
problem of rate regulation. The reso- 
lution in which it conveyed this infor- 
mation to the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
read: “That the All-Industry Com- 
mittee report to the Insurance Com- 
missioners at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, on the rating question only at 
this time, and request a further con- 
ference with the Commissioners prior 
to the convening of legislatures in the 
States in 1946, for the purpose of at- 
tempting to concur in a measure on 
rating for those States; that efforts 
by the industry and the Commission- 
ers jointly be continued to reach a 
final decision on the overall legisla- 
tive program for all of the States— 
well in advance of the State legislative 


sessions of 1947.” 


At the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
meeting of the National Association 
ot Insurance Commissioners early in 
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December, 1945, of course, the Com- 
missioners made public their version 
of suggested fire insurance and casu- 
alty insurance rating bills, in which 
were embodied sections calling for 
prior approval of rates. On December 
16 the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee met in Chicago and considered 
four rate regulatory bills, two on cas- 
ualty insurance and two on fire insur- 
ance, which had been drafted and sub- 
mitted by the sub-committee on the 
Sherman Act. One fire insurance and 
one casualty insurance bill provided 
for prior approval of rates, one fire 
insurance and one casualty insurance 
bill provided for subsequent disap- 
proval of rates. The Insurance All- 
Industry Committee adopted the fire 
insurance and the casualty insurance 
bills calling for subsequent disapprov- 
al of rates, and indicated that these 
would be suggested to such state leg- 
islatures as met in 1946. 


On January 23, 1946, the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee met again in 
New York City. A conference sub- 
committee of five which had been ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting re- 
ported that it had conferred on Janu- 
ary 17-18 with the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation and the Committee 
on Rates and Rating Organizations 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and had discus- 
sed with them the differences between 
the rate regulation legislation approv- 
ed by the Commissioners’ organiza- 
tion and that favored by the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee. It was 
agreed that the discussions would con- 
tinue. 


On March 11 the Insurance All-In- 
dustry Committee, as well as a num- 
ber of Insurance Commissioners, held 
meetings at French Lick Springs, In- 
diana. Principal development was the 
creating of a six-member industry 
Committee on Integration and Coor- 
dination, to replace the former Con- 
ference Committee. It had as mem- 
bers representatives of the American 
Life Convention, American Mutual 
Alliance, Association of Casualty and 
Surety [xecutives, National Associ- 
ation of Independent Insurers, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, and National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


The two latest meetings of the In- 
surance All-Industry Committee were 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
April 29, and in New York City on 
May 17. Another meeting is to be 
held during the convention of the In- 
surance Commissioners, to discuss the 
niodel rate regulatory bills which the 
Commissioners’ sub-committee has 
drafted. 
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Although the first day of the con- 
vention — Sunday, June 9 — will see 
only a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and a reception honoring the 
organization’s president, Commission- 
er of Insurance James M. McCor- 
mack of Tennessee, an unusually full 
program has been arranged for the 
77th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 


The first plenary session of the 
Association will be held on June 10, 
with welcoming addresses by Gover- 
nor Earl Snell of Oregon, Mayor Earl 
Riley of Portland, and Seth B. 
Thompson, Oregon Commissioner of 
Insurance. Response will be by Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and will be fol- 
lowed by Commissioner McCormack’s 
Presidential address, and by the re- 
port of Secretary Jess G. Read, Okla- 
homa Commissioner of Insurance. 
Heading the list of committee meet- 
ings scheduled is that of the Commit- 
tec on Laws and Legislation, the 
agenda of which calls for considera- 
tion of unauthorized insurance, uni- 
form statute on non-profit hospital 
service corporations, model statute 
establishing state insurance depart- 
ments, model uniform accounting 
statute, and model producers’ licens- 
ing statute. Other committees meet- 
ing are those on fire and marine, 
fraternals, life, accident and health, 
and real estate. Sessions of subcom- 
mittees on casualty and surety, work- 
men’s compensation, and multiple 
lines also are scheduled. 


A plenary session of the Associa- 
tion will be held on June 11, to hear 
the reports of committees. The spot- 
light will be held, however, by a joint 
meeting of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation and the Committee on 
Rates and Rating Organizations. Its 
agenda calls for consideration of an 
alternative approach to the rating 
problem, and for consideration of the 
reports made by the Insurance All- 
Industry Committee on the impact 
upon insurance of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This will 
be followed by a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee. Other committees 
meeting on that day are those on 
blanks, fire and marine, valuation of 
securities, and examinations. 


The final plenary session of the 
Association will be held on June 12, 
at which further committee reports 


will be heard. Committees meeting 
that day are those on taxation, casual- 
ty and surety, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, group hospitalization and med- 
cal service, and social security. 
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INSURANCE PROGRESS 
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the American Institute. Almost daily 
this author is asked by some univer- 
sity or college to recommend a quali- 
fied teacher of insurance, and he is 
driven to his wit’s end to be of help. 
Recognizing this problem of a lack 
of teachers, a large number of life in- 
surance companies, acting as donors, 
created the above mentioned Founda- 
tion (under the management of the 
University of Pennsylvania) for the 
providing of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, together with certain other aids, 
to carefully selected graduate students 
who have evidenced their intention to 
engage in the teaching of insurance 
and who desire to prepare for that 
calling. Such a plan represents a 
direct tackling of a most pressing 
problem of universities and colleges, 
as well as of the American College 
and the American Institute, and bids 
fair before long to produce excellent 
results. 


The aforementioned public educa- 
tional program is a comprehensive 
and well-rounded one, to accompany 
the numerous private training courses 
operated by the business itself. Edu- 
cation in any calling percolates from 
the top downward, and the higher 
educational efforts in universities and 
colleges will in due course be reflected 
in our high school system. Moreover, 
the numerous special courses, moti- 
vated by the American College and 
the American Institute, will redound 
greatly to the efficiency of field under- 
writers to render better service to the 
public, and what greater objective can 
there be than that? 


Most departments of an insurance 
company—actuarial, legal, engineer- 
ing, investment and, medical—have 
long been thoroughly organized with 
respect to educational and personal re- 
quirements. But what of the vast 
underwriting field force, which should 
be similarly organized because of its 
strategic importance to the whole in- 
surance institution? The present col- 
legiate insurance effort is directed 
mainly to this vast group, although 
there is no disposition to minimize 
the other groups. As I have so often 
stated: “The large field underwriting 
and managerial force contacts the in- 
suring public, spreads the service of 
insurance to the millions of homes 
and business establishments, and ad- 
vises and acquires the business upon 
which nearly all else in insurance 
home offices depends. In fact, the pub- 
lic knows and looks upon insurance 
essentially as it knows and looks upon 
the field representatives of insur- 
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more difficult for him to acquire them. 
Underwriters cite examples of care- 
less loss on the part of wealthy pol- 
icyholders which, they say, does not 
occur as frequently among people of 
moderate circumstances. Perhaps a 
further statistical grouping could be 
made by size of policy in an effort 
to determine whether there is a more 
favorable experience on the smaller 
policies. 


Several possible changes are being 
discussed by inland marine underwrit- 
ers. The least drastic, and one which 
has much support, is a change in the 
rating plan so that the standard per- 
sonal property floater will include a 
$25.00 deductible. Like the present 
policy, the deductible would not ap- 
ply to the fire and extended coverage 
hazards nor to burglary and holdup. 
However, there would be an extra 
charge for deductibles of smaller 
amount and for the full coverage 
forms. 


There is also discussion of a com- 
pulsory deductible so that all policies 
would have a deductible clause at- 
tached as applying to the miscellane- 
ous hazards, and this has already been 
established by some companies on an 
individual basis by an underwriting 
rule to write nothing but deductible 
policies. 


Many underwriters consider it im- 
perative that the rate structure be re- 
vised to eliminate the many compli- 
cations and inconsistencies. It is dif- 
ficult for a home office underwriter to 
calculate a personal property floater 
premium and there has been agency 
resistance to the form because of the 
complicated rate structure. Some 
simple formula should be devised 
which can be understood by the com- 
pany underwriter, the agent and the 
policyholder and which can be de- 
fended as logical in all circumstances. 


Until there is a revision in the rules 
and rates to remove present incon- 
sistencies, insurance companies writ- 
ing the personal property floater must 
protect themselves from an excessive 
loss ratio by strict underwriting. 


The personal property floater form 
is a proving ground for the “all risks” 
type of insurance, for which there 
seems to have developed growing sup- 
port in recent years among insurance 
buyers of all types. Insurance must 
meet this demand, but it is obviously 
tc the interest of insurance carriers 
that any such development be upon a 
sound basis. 











